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“MADNESS (YET THERE’S METHOD IN IT).” 
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NEW SERIAL STORY BY BLACKMORE. 
in the present Number of HARPER'S 
dora 


WEEKLY will be found the opening chapter 
mew Illustrated Serial Story, under the title of 


“CRIPPS, THE CARRIER,” 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of * 7 he Maid 0 Sker —— Lorna Doone 7 
Ale Lerraine,” tle. 


“Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this WVumber of UARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains an elegant engraving, 


“PLAYING THE GUITAR,” Z 


and an illustrated review of “ RECENT IS¥EN- 
TIONS.” 

An tlustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE 
PRESIDENCY. - 
CORRESPONDENT in Ohio, who in- 
dignantly remonstrates with us for 
opposing the renominat.on of the President, 
says: “If tle people should rise up en masse 
and demand his services, he would do as he 
has heretofore done at the command of the 
people—yield his preference.” The London 
Spectator, also, does not see why the people 
of the United States should not elect a 
President whom they like as often as they 
choose. And newspapers at home, which 
understand the matter very much better 
than our indignant correspondent or the 
London Spectator, also declare that there is 
no constitutional prohibition, and that if a 
President may properly be re-elected once, 
there is no good reason that he should not 
be elected for a third time. - It is undoubt- 
edly true that the argument against a third 
term is, at the present time, equally an ar- 
gument against the second. But a prac- 
tice coeval with the government, which has 
the force of a constitutional sanction, and 
which began under essentially different cir- 
cumstances, has virtually extended the term 
of a popular President to eight years... But 
acquiescence in this second term has been 
attended with the most inflexible hostility 
to a third nomination, so that the same per- 
sons who looked upon a second term as per- 
missible were resolutely opposed to a third. 
The reasons were plain enough. They 
were foreshadowed by WASHINGTON in his 
original refusal to accept a second term, and 
were more distinctly stated by JEFFERSON 
in reply to urgent invitations to ac¢ept a 
nomination forathirdterm. “If some ter- 
mination to the services of the Chief Magis- 
trate be not fixed by the Constitution or 
supplied by practice, his office, nominally 
for years, will in fact become for life, and 
history shows how easily that degenerates 
into an inheritance.” Dr TOCQUEVILLE, the 
most impartial and sagacious of commenta- 
tors upon our government, strongly sets 
forth the reasons why the eligibility of the 
President to re-election is a weakness of the 
Constitution ; and FREEMAN, the most thor- 
ough living student of the federative elect- 
ive system, after carefully and justly weigh- 
ing the merits of the question, pronounces 
against any re-eligibility. Yet WasHIne- 
TON and JEFFERSON and Dr TocQuUEVILLE 
saw the question under the essentially dif- 
ferent circumstances to which we have al- 
luded. They reasoned in great part ab- 
stractly, and not from experience, but none 
the less surely and conclusively. The exec- 
utive power commanded the patronage of 
office. In thjs and in all that it involves 
they saw boundless opportunity of intrigue 
and corruption, which the ambition of an 
incumbent would not fail touse. The chief 
aim of an Administration would be its own 
continuance, and the result would at last 
be a life tenure with hereditary reversion. 
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‘then of the National Convention. 


And this is a plain possibility, which can be 
effectually obviated only in one of two 
ways: either by a constitutional limitation 
of the term, or by a reasonable system of 
appointment in the civil service. 

But if this was a danger which an Amer- 
ican like JEFFERSON instinctively felt, and 
a Frenchman like DE TocQuEVILLE loyic- 
ally perceived, when the executive power 
through patronage was insignificant, and 
when, consequently, party organization was 
comparatively loose and slight, how great 
and immediate the peril is when the execu- 
tive patronage is so enormous as it has now 
become, when it is_exercised solely upon 
partisan and personal grounds, and when, 
in consequence, party organization is thor- 
ough, absolute, and remorseless! Our Ohio 
correspondent and the London Spectator ask 
why the people should not re-elect a Presi- 
dent if they prefer him to any other person, 
and whether eminent public service should 
disable an American citizen. The Spectator 
speaks as if the United States were a little 
Swiss canton. In Schwytz, Uri, and Unter- 
walden all the freemen meet every spring 
in a field, and when the magistrate lays 
down the insignia of office, they summon 
him, if they so prefer, to resume them. That 
is pure democracy, the government of a ho- 
mogeneous community of a few thousand 
persons by town-meeting. But the United 
States are a vast representative republic; a 
community of forty millions of people, dis- 
tributed among thirty-seven States, covering 
a continent, and acting politically through 
party organizations. In a Presidential elec- 
tion “the people” vote indirectly for one of 
two—seldom more —candidates, who are 
nominated by a party Convention. There 
is virtually no choice but between the can- 
didates so nominated, and the choice of the 
party which has the constitutional majority 
is What is called the choice of the people. 
Every thing, therefore, depends upon the 
nominating Convention. If that is a free, 
full, fair representation of the preference of 
the party, and the candidate is elected, the 
result is as nearly as practicable the choice 
of the people. But with the present vast 
expansion of the national civil service, and 
its complete partisan organization, a party 
Convention almost necessarily represents 
not so much the feeling and wishes of the 
mass of the party as the interests and pur- 
poses of party managers and oftice-holders, 
They have a vital interest in the perpetuity 
of an Administration by whose favor they 
hold the means of livelihood, which natural- 
ly surpasses the general interest of the citi- 
zen in politics, and, in fact and experience, 
this class controls thesprimary meetings and 
conventions of the Administration party in 
every State of the Union. If, now, the offi- 
cial head of the Administration and of the 
party should be bent upon a renomination, 
although the great majority of the party 
may be opposed to it, can not our corre- 
spondent and the London Spectator see that 
he has a power, first in the State Convention 
and then in the national, which may very 
easily prevail over the real wishes of the 
party and of “the people?” The argument 
of the Spectator assumes that a President 
enters the nominating Convention on the 
same terms with every other citizen. The 
truth is that there is no equality whatever. 
A President has an immense and overpow- 
ering advantage over every possible com- 
petitor, TYLER and JOHNSON can not be 
instanced as showing that this is not so, be- 
cause they had both totally alienated the 
party that elected them. 

Look at the Southern States. Every one 
of them will send a delegation to the Re- 
publican nominating Convention; but not 
more than two or three of them will prob- 
ably give their votes to the Republican can- 
didate. In every one of them the party is 
managed by the holders of national offices, 
who are appointed by the President. The 
State Conventions will send such delegates 
as the office-holding interest may prefer. 
Except in two or three, they will represent 
no vote in the election, but they may readi- 
ly control the nomination against the wish 
of delegates who really represent the best 
sentiment of the party. We are not say- 
ing that Republicans in Democratic States 
should not be represented in the Conven- 
tion. But we are saying that the represen- 
tation in those States will be not that of 
the party, but of the President’s agents, and 
that if the President, whoever he may be, 
is anxious for a renomination, those agents, 
the creatures of his favor, and whose inter- 
ests are identical with his, will faithfully 
and zealously co-operate with him. Look 
also at the Northern States. Party organ- 
ization is not less thorough here, but there 
is, Of course, infinitely more independence 
among members of the party. The Presi- 
dential election really begins in the “ pri- 
maries” of city and county previous to 
the State Convention. They determine the 
character of the county, then of the State, 
Now, in 
those primary meetings, as at each of the 


conventions, the office-holding interest will 
be the most united, watchful, and active, 
unless there be here and there a special and 
organized opposition to it. Let us suppose 
it to be known to that interest that a Pres- 
ident is not averse to a third nomination, 
but that a part of the party is. What will 
its action probably be? Where do its own 
advantage and its views of probable polit- 
ical motives and conduct point? Evident- 
ly to furthering the design of the Execu- 
tive, and to trusting party spirit to coerce, 
cajole, or intimidate the recusants. 

And do they reckon entirely without their 
host? Here in the State of New York the 
better Republican sentiment is strongly op- 
posed to a renomination of the President. 
The leading Republican papers have spok- 
en emphatically against it. The Repub- 
lican Convention has declared unreservedly 
against it. But if it should be effected in 
the National Convention, how many of those 
Republican papers would oppose the regu- 
lar Republican nomination? Howmany of 
the party leaders in the various districts 
who now declare themselves opposed to-a 
third term would not support the nomina- 
tion, publicly because, although it may be 
bad, a Democratic restoration would be 
worse, and privately because to break with 
the party would be to destroy their politic- 
al prospects? Would the managers be reck- 
oning entirely without their host? They 
know that the Republican opponents of a 
third term must take one of several courses. 
They must vote for the Democratic candi- 
date, or not vote at all, or vote for some 
third candidate, or surrender, and, for the 
reasons we have mentioned, sustain the 
party action. But very few sincere Repub- 
licans who truly comprehend the catastro- 
phe of a Democratic restoration in this 
country wonld vote directly for the Demo- 
cratic candidate; and most Americans are 
too practical not to recoil from the impotence 
of non-voting; while voting for a third can- 
didate is not simply the writing the name 
of a fit person upon a slip of paper and drop- 
ping it in the box, but it implies an organi- 
zation, hard work, expense, and the nomi- 
nation, in New York, for instance, of more 
than thirty persons selected from every part 
of the State as electors. Would the mana-, 
gers of a renomination reckon quite without 
their host ? 

They could not, indeed, secure the re- 
election. They could not carry New York. 
But they could secure the defeat of the Re- 
publican party. Although the renomina- 
tion might count upon a general party sup- 
port, all the results of late elections show 
that that would not be sufficient. There 
would be a strong Republican minority in 
every State large enough and resolute 
enough to decide the election, which, clear- 
ly foreseeing the peril of a Democratic suc- 
cess and refusing to vote for a Democratic 
candidate, would yet regard the third term 
as the greater evil, not because it would vio- 
late a precedent, but because it would really 
subvert the government. It would be vir- 
tually a Presidency for life, not by the pref- 
erence of the people, but by a skillful man- 
agement of the power of executive patron- 
age and of party spirit. It is to prevent 
even the beginnings of such a result, to 
continue the ascendency of the Republican 
party, and to save the country from the deg- 
radation and reaction of a Democratic re- 
covery of the national government that 
every Republican should feel it to be his 
imperative duty to make a renomination 
impossible. 


THE CHOICE BETWEEN 
PARTIES. 


In the ardor of conciliation which we are 
told is to mark the Centennial year upon 
which we have now entered, we must not 
forget facts nor disregard human nature 
and the lessons of experience. The antece- 
dents and action of the Democratic majori- 
ty in the House of Representatives suggest 
grave reflections; and as a Presidential elec- 
tion occurs this year, it is useful to look at 
the general considerations which should in- 
fluence the decision of the country. Those 
who have come to the conclusion that the 
Republican party is hopelessly corrupt, and 
that the one indispensable thing is the elec- 
tion of a Democratic President, are, of course, 
beyond argument, as they have taken leave 
of common-sense. It is,indeed, possible that 
the action of the Republicans may lead to a 
Democratic victory by offering the alterna- 
tive of a graver peril. But it is not easy to 
see that Democratic snecess could be other 
than a national misfortune. And the first 
and most vital consideration in consider- 
ing the election is not the financial ques- 
tion, nor the sectarian question, nor the 
question of administrative reform, but it is 
the composition, character, convictions, tra- 
ditions, and tendencies of the two political 
organizations which will dispute the elec- 
tion. And this is the foremost considera- 
tion because upon these the policy and con- 


duct of the Administration will depend. In 
this view, what is to be said of the Demo- 
cratic party ? 

Political history is continuous in the sense 
that there are no abrupt and radical changes 
in political feeling. The end of the war of 
the rebellion was no more the énd of the 
principles, habits of thought, sectional and 
political differences, from which it sprang 
than the coronation of WILLIAM and Mary 
was the end of Jacobite faith and polities 
in England. We gladly welcome every sign 
of greater harmony between the late Con- 
federates in this country and the supporters 
of the Union. But no pleasant episodes like 
those in Boston last summer, and no news- 
paper vociferation that by-gones are by- 
gones, and that we are all loving brethren, 
and he is a fool or a rascal who does not 
know it, can change the fact that those 
who were bred in hatred of the Yankees and 
the Union, who, as friends of free popular 
government, sustained and defended the 
barbarism of slavery, who were essentially 
aristocrats and monarchists, and who held 
wholly aloof from the movement of the age, 
and the expansive, generous, and progress- 
ive spirit of the rest of the country, have 
not suddenly changed their natures and 
convictions, and become released from all 
the influences of their training and tradi- 
tions, merely because they have been con- 
quered in the field. Such a result was nev- 
er known in any country at any time, and it 
certainly has not been accomplished here. 
In speaking of Mr. Morton’s “ national” res- 
olutions, the Mobile Register, edited by JOuUN 
FORSYTH, one of the original Confederate 
leaders, and the best exponent in the coun- 
try of the late Confederate sentiment, says, 
frankly : 

**Mr. Morton wiehes to force the Southern Senators 

to say that when conquered they did not surrender 
their belief in the principles of our government. What 
does he guin by this? A man who believed in the 
right of secession in 1860 believes in it to-day, whether 
whipped or not. The remedy for wrongs in the Union 
by peaceable separation of the States is a dead ques- 
tion. Every body knows it is dead and buried in a 
million graves. The Northern people do not expect 
us to basely betray our consciences. When the vote 
is put, we hope our Southern Senators will vote boldly 
just exactly as they please, and let the consequences 
rest with justice and with God.” 
That is to say, the late war has shown that 
secession can not at present be enforced. 
It is precisely what an English Jacobite 
would have said after the failure of 1715. 

We make all allowance that can be claim- 
ed for pride and anger and folly and “ cuss- 
edness.” But we Unionists know what we 
should still have thought and felt if we had 
been beaten, and we need not suppose that 
our opponents are not made of the same 
clay. Now the important fact is that the 
strength of the Democratie party lies in 
that part of the country where the feelings 
and opinions of the dominant and ruling 
class are expressed by such papers as the 
Register. That class for many years before 
the war determined the policy of the Demo- 
cratic party, exposing the country to the 
just scorn of the world by its insolent slav- 
ery propaganda, by which also it sought to 
degrade and debauch the national charac. 
ter. It ruled the party because it had a 
positive and definite purpose, and carefully 
trained its political agents to secure it. The 
party to-day in the other States is strongest 
among the worst population of great cities. 
In New York, for instance, when it has a 
majority, it is in the city of New York, and 
in the least enlightened parts of the city. 
In New England, in New York and Pennsy!- 
vania, in the West and Northwest, the par- 
ty is not strong. Its citadel is in the South- 
ern States, and the ruling class there has its 
own feelings, principles, and purposes. It 
is united, able, and resolute. Because of 
this, and because it is absolutely essential 
to the party success, it will naturally and 
necessarily control the party policy. The 
Democratic party in the other States has no 
common principle or purpose. It proclaims 
reform, but nowhere does it even pretend to 
attempt it except in the State of New York, 
and its prestige there is entirely eclipsed by 
the sturdy and successful reforms of the Re- 
publican Secretary Bristow. Meanwhile it 
is hopelessly divided upon the financial ques- 
tion, the New York wing declaring for hard 
money, and the party in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio marching under the rag banner. ‘The 
one part of the organization which is heart- 
ily united is that in the Southern States, 
where the strength of the party lies, and 
where its real drift, should it obtain power, 
must be sought. 

Is this the leadership to which the govy- 
ernment should be confided in the Centen- 
nial year? As the political principles and 
convictions of “ the North,” as deeply rooted 
and inflexible as those of “ the South,” have 
after a long and terrible war finally prevail- 
ed; as the Constitution has been amended 
in accordance with them; as the govern- 
ment and the Union have been renewed in 
the spirit of “the North,” of which the Ke- 
publican party is the political organization 
—is it reasonable to suppose that a party 
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naturally and sincerely hostile to that spir- 
it would administer the government more 
wisely and safely than the Republican? 
Great changes in consequence of the war 
and of emancipation have undoubtedly 
taken place, and will not cease. A more in- 
telligent and sincere sympathy is springing 
up between the long-alienated sections. 
Many of the soldiers both of the blue and 
the gray are full of chivalric feeling, and 
spurn vindictive recriminations. The folly 
of the doctrine of a constitutional right of 
secession is more and more evident even to 
the most Bourbon element of “the South.” 
All this is true, and he would be very fool- 
ish who did not see and acknowledge it. But 
he would be equally blind and narrow who 
supposed that because conciliation is most 
desirable, and is to be patiently and persist- 
ently sought, it is therefore accomplished ; 
and that because they have been beaten in 
the field, those who have always held the 
sovereignty of the States and the rightful- 
ness of slavery, who were really monarchists, 
and wholly without sympathy with the 
American idea of equal rights before the 
law, have become the best friends of the 
Union and of political justice, and the safest 
guardians of the government. Neither they 
nor the party of which they are the main 
support, whatever candidate they may nom- 
inate and whatever professions they may 
make, should be called to power in prefer- 
‘ence to the Republican party with any can- 
didate against whom no reasonable objec- 
tion can be urged. At the present time 
nothing seems more certain than Republie- 
an success with such a candidate, for the 
nomination of such a candidate would be 
the proof to intelligent and patriotic men 
that administrative reiorm, a sound finan- 
cial policy, and the truest sympathy with 
the provisions of the amended Constitution 
could be more reasonably expected from the 
Republican than trom the Democratic party. 


REPUBLICAN DUTY IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

Mr. Morton’s Mississippi resolutions are 
doubtless introduced in the interest of the 
Republican party. “But the welfare of that 
party is much more involved in the late 
proceedings in South Carolina. The charge 
in Mississippi is that the Democrats have 
intimidated the colored Republican voters, 
but the fact in South Carolina is that the 
colored Republican voters have elected two 
of the most notoriously corrupt and danger- 
ous men in the State to the bench of the 
Circuit Court. This is an event which not 
only most justly threatens Republican as- 
cendency in South Carolina, but threatens 
the dearest "interests of every citizen of the 
State. It isan evil that can not be reached 
by an investigating committee of Congress, 
but it is one that can not fail to wound the 
Republican party every where. That party 
‘an stand before the country and can hope 
for snecess this year only as it is believed 
to be substantially honest and bent upon 
geod government. It has undeniably fallen 
under suspicion, and such acts as the elec- 
tion of Moses and Wuiprer to, be judges, 
unless most promptly and unreservedly de- 
nounced by the great mass of the party, 
will tend to change suspicion into indigna- 
tion, and doubt into disgust. Republicans 
should understand that to tr? to save the 
seven electoral votes of South Carolina by 
tolerating or glozing over the infamy of the 
election of these men by the Legislature 
will be to lose not only those votes, but a 
great many more in other States. 

Does any Republican think that Secretary 
Bristow has injured the party by his brave 
and vigorous and thorough assault upon a 
fraudulent conspiracy in the party itself? 
Does any Republican think that the party 
was injured in New York at the late elee- 
tion by its commendation of the war upon 
the Canal Ring? Does any Republican in 
this State imagine that the party can gain 
by excusing or sustaining the conduct of 
the Auditor, as lately disclosed, which, al- 
though not showing frand, does show a lam- 
entable want of official honor? That in so 
vast a country as this, with a myriad offices 
of every degree of responsibility to be filled 
in accordance with a system that deties ex- 
perience and common-sense, and with im- 
mense opportunities for swindling, there 
should be great frauds and great delin- 
quents, is not surprising. These are misfor- 
tunes that befall every party. But they be- 
come fatal injuries only when the party ts 
too timid to expose and pursue and punish 
them. Every intelligent man knows that 
the aetion of Secretary Bristow strength- 
ens the party and improves its prospects 
for this year, and that the hearty Repub- 
lican approval of the canal war in New York 
largely contributed to the reduction of the 
Democratic majority of a year ago. 

We trust that Governor CHAMBERLAIN 


and his friends in South Carolina will not 
hesitate to declare unconditional war upon 
the party management of Mosrs, Wurprrr, 


DAvViIs, JOHNSTON, and the other 
leaders in the late outrage. Mr. ELLIOTT is 
the Speaker of the House. In seconding 


the nomination of WHIPPER he said that he. 


would measure the Republicanism of mem- 
bers by the votes they should cast upon the 
occasion. In nominating Mosrs, Mr. Joun- 
STON said that while he may have had his 
faults, yet they were all on the Republican 
side, and that Republicans should recognize 
his devotion to the State, and especially to 
the Republican party. The result in the 
Legislature apparently shows that these 
men control or will control the Republitan 
organization in the State. It is for the hon- 
est men of that party in South Carolina and 
elsewhere to decide whether the organiza- 
tion in such hands ought under any circum- 
stances to be sustained. 

Governor CHAMBERLAIN has been a strict 
party man. He has, indeed, supported the 
party when, as a good citizen, the task must 
have been very severe. But the time has 
surely come for him and those who agree 
with him to break with the organization 
controlled by Moses and his followers, and 
to leave the responsibility of results where 
it belongs. He could not do himself, his 
party, his State, and his country a greater 
wrong than to give his name and character 
and influence to such a conspiracy, for the 
sake of his party ascendency. It would be 
to repeat the great error of Governor TIL- 
DEN during the supremacy of TWEED in the 
Democratic party of New York—the error 
to which party spirit and political ambition 


-always tempt, but which a lofty political 


manhood scorns and withstands. The Re- 
publican party can bear the loss of seven 
electoral votes conditioned upon the sup- 
port of Moses and his men, but it can not 
bear the responsibility of their characters 
and conduct. The duty of all good citizens 
in South Carolina is to unite to save civil 
order itself. This is not the time to bandy 
criminations as to the origipval responsibil- 
ity for the situation, but to remedy it, and 
the first remedial step is unbending opposi- 
tion to the corrupt leadership of those who 
have just elected Moses and Wuirprer. In 
taking such a position, even to a breach in 
the party, we believe Governor CHAMBER- 
LAIN and his friends would be sustained by 
the patriotic and Republican sympathy of 
the country. 


REPEAL OF THE GRAY NUNS 
ACT. 

AN extraordinary act was passed by the 
New York Legislature last May, which we 
trust that the present Legislature will re- 
peal without delay. We mean the Gray 
Nuns Act, which authorizes the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to issue’a cer- 
tificate of qualitication as a teacher in the 
common schools to any graduate of its sem- 
inaries to whom the Roman Catholic Sis- 
terhood of Gray Nuns may have awarded a 
diploma. This astounding bill finally pass- 
ed the Senate unanimously, the Governor 
signed it, and thus exclusive rights and 
privileges in the public schools were con- 
ferred upon the sect which is their open 
and uncompromising enemy. As the Leg- 
islature in both branches is strongly Repub- 
lican, there can be no good reason for delay- 
ing the movement for repeal. There will 
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undoubtedly be petitions presented asking | 


for repeal, but the Legislature need not wait 
for them. The act is wholly sectarian. It 


substantially empowers a sectarian body to | 


furnish-teachers for the schools. And it is 
surprising that it should have been report- 
ed by the Republican chairman of the Sen- 


ate Committee on Charitable and Religious | 


Societies. Here was an admirable oppor- 
tunity for the Governor to return the bill 
to the Legislature with a statement that it 
really contravened the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. But it is just the kind of opportuni- 
ty which Democratie Governors are careful 
not toimprove. And whenever the facts are 
pointed out and the special privilege to this 
particular sect is exposed, the Democratic 
press warmly deprecates religious agitation 
in politics. So in ancient times, when the 
Abolitionists laid bare the infamies of slav- 
fry, they were denounced as incendiary dis- 
unionists, 

This Gray Nuns Act is another illnstra- 
tion of the constant and insidious effort of 
the Roman Catholie hierarchy to obtain 
control of the schools whicl: it wishes to 
destroy. If any other sect or body of cler- 
gymen should engage in such attempts, 
they would be equally censured by the in- 
telligent press of the country. If the de- 
fense of the schools seems to be directed 
against one religious body, it is only be- 
cause the danger proceeds from that body. 
When the priesthood of the Roman Church 
is content to occupy the same position that 
every other body of religions ministers in 
the country holds, the Catholic sect will be 
no more especially suspected and watched 
and exposed than any other. But so long 
as it declares open war upon one of the 
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most cherished institutions of the country, 
to which very much of the national charae- 
ter, power, and prosperity is due, it may be 
perfectly sure that it will encounter the 
most constant and intlexible opposition— 
an American resolution that will only smile 
at the feeble clamor of “ religious agitation” 
and “ mixing religion with politics.” 


PERSONAL, 


It is stated that Father Hyactntne is about 
to make this country his future home, and will 
become pastor of a church in Boston. He is 
now forty-nine. years old. His first outspeken 
work of heresy was in 1869 in a lecture before 
the International League of Peace, in which he 
spoke of the Jewish religion, the Catholic, and 
the Protestant as being “‘ the three great relig- 
ions of civilized peoples.”’ From this he went 
further and further until 1872, when he married 
Mrs. Mertmon in London, Dean STANLEY offici- 
ating. Since then he has had a sort of church 
at Geneva, but does not appear to have had a 
strong following. 

—The plan of making England the purchaser of 
the Khedive’s interest in the Suez Canal, and its 
practical controller, for $20,000,000, was substan- 
tially the work of Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
editor of the Jidl Mall Gazette, and one of the 
most capable of London journalists. The mem- 
orandum drawn up by him setting forth the ar- 
guments in its favor is said to have made a deep 
impression on Mr. Disrak.i, and secured his ad- 
hesion, 

—An “English Jew” recently asserted that it 
was utterly impossible to convert a respectable 
Jew to Christianity. In contradiction it was 
stated that the present Prime Minister of En- 
gland is a convert from Judaism. To this it 
was replied that Disrage i the elder “ had a quar- 
rel with the Portuguese synagogue about mon- 
ey matters, and thereupon left the synagogue, 
and his son somehow became a church-goer, but 
itis a fact that Benjamin has never 
been baptized as a Christian.” 

—The Rev. Cuar_es W. Barrn, of Rye, New 
York, is writing a history of the Huguenot set- 
tlements in the United States. It is about two 
hundred and fifty years since the Huguenots 
first came to New York. Soon afterward they 
scattered over Westchester County, and were 
quite strong in New Rochelle, where many of 
their descendants still survive, 

—During the late canvass for the organization 
of the House of Representatives, Congressman 
Cox requested his wife to answer all applica- 
tions for office by requesting the applicant to 
bring. his own State delegates as a unit. Mrs. 
Cox answered a Delaware applicant in that way, 
and as Delaware has only one member, the ap- 
plicant reported to Mr. Cox at Washington that 
lds member was a unit for him, 

—Secretary of State WILLeRs has compiled 
from the census of this State, taken last June, a 
list of one hundred and nine people in the State 
of New York who are over one hundred years of 
age, giving their names and residences. The 
oldest is Saran Hicks, of Brooklyn, aged one 
hundred and fourteen. Five others live in Brook- 
lvn. Twenty-nine live in New York city, of whom 
the oldest, CATHERINE CAMPBELL, is one hundred 
and eleven. 

—In Mr. Samvuer new book, Thrift, 
just published by Harper & Brotuers, we find 
the two following noteworthy examples of the 
successful practice of that virtue: ** The tenth 
Earl of Buchan brought ap a numerous family 
of children, one of whom afterward rose to be 
Lord Chancellor of England, upon an income 
not exceeding £200 a year. The late Dr. Arron 
said that his father bronght a still larger family 
up on only half the income of the Earl of Bu- 
chan. The following dedication, prefixed to his 
work on Clerical Economics, is worthy of being 
remembered: ‘This work is respecttully dedi- 
cated to a father, now in the eighty-third year 
of his age, who, on an income which never éx- 
ceeded a hundred pounds yearly, educated, out 
of a family of twelve children, four sons to lib- 
eral professions, and who has often sent his last 
shilling to each of them in their turn when they 
were at college.’ ”’ 

—Mr. Josern H. Croate, at the last annual 
dinner of the New England Society, maintained 
his reputation of being the most felicitous after- 
dinner speaker in the country. His address 
sparkled with wit from first to last. Those 
who hear him on these occasions ean hardly 
imagine the contrast he presents when he ap- 
pears before judges and jurics as the cold, clear, 
incisive, exacting lawyer. After all, when it 
comes home to our bosoms as well as to our busi- 
ness, of what value are the pandects of JusTin- 
IAN as compared with the stew-pandects of DEL- 
MONICO? 

—Of the late Wriuiam B. Astor it is said that 
he used no tobacco and little wine, though when 
in health formerly he gave quiet, pleasant din- 
ners. He seldom was out late, did not attend 
theatres, did not get excited nor indulge in pro- 
fane adjectives, sported not with dogs and guns 
(nor do the two sons who are his principal heirs), 
never kept a fast horse, never gambled, His 
whole life wag simple and orderly. He could 
never be induced to *‘ take the chair’ or enter 
into polities, and had small respect for or confi- 
dence in the “great man’’ of the period. He 
minded his own business. 

—Colonel Morrison, the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, commanded the 
Forty-ninth Illinois Regiment in the bloody en- 
gagements on the extreme right of General 
(ZRANT'S line at Fort Donelson, where he re- 
ceived a musket-ball through the body, and 
was reported among the killed. He recoveredg 
however, but was never able to return to service; 
and the nature of his wound—a shot through the 
lungs—is suid to be the cause of his present ina- 
bility to make a speech of any length. 

—A Washington letter-writer says: “ To-day 
I saw old General Svu7TTer, on whose land gold 
was first discovered in California, stepping out 
of a street car. A more pitiable instance of great 
old age unaccompanied and neglected I never 
knew, He is now over eighty, und lives in a 
little cottage at Litiz, Pennsylvania, where he 
is educating his granddaughter at a German 
schoo},”’ 

—The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, remark- 
ing upon the typographical elegance of the Har- 
pens’ edition of Forster's Life of Jonathan Swift, 
suggests that the book is printed from English 
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stereotype plates. It may please our amiable ° 
contemporary to learn that not only were these 
plates made in New York, but that Messrs. Har- 
PER & Brotners have furnished the plates for 
the English editions of several important works, 
notably NORDHOFF’S Commrnistic Societies in he 
United States and Van-Lennep’s Bible Lands, and 
also that the plates for the English edition of 
SQuieR’s forth-coming work on Peru will be 
made by the same tirm. A great advance has 
been made in the art of typography within‘the 
last few years in this country, and American 
printers have not only overtaken, but surpass- 
ed, their Englistli rivals in the elegance as well 
as the general accuracy of their work. 

—Boston has a few men who, in view of the 
taxes they are obliged to pay, may be considered 
wealthy. The largest payers are the Szaxs 
estate and the Fifty Associates. After them 
are assessments as follows: Moses WrIL.iaMs, 
$2,531,400; H. HUNNEWELL, $1,716,700; 
Joun A. Lowen, 91,405,400; Minor, 
Jun., $1,183,600; James ParRKer, $1,095,500; 
Freperick R. Sears, $1,262,200: Henry R. 
Wiiuiams, $1,082,500; Ariocn WEnNTWorTH, 
$1,022,400; Wittiam W. Tucker, $1,181,900. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS is assessed for $856,000, 

—Colonel VILLETTE, the aid-de-camp of Mar- 
shal BazaIne, who aided in his escape, has fin- 
ished the period of his imprisonment to which 
he was sentenced, and has become a wine-mer- 
chant in order to earn a living, as he has been 
deprived of the right to a pension. 

—Ex-Speaker BLAINE was in early life a pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Drennon College, Ken- 
tucky, and General Busgrop Jonson, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was a professor in the same 
institution, Several citizens of Tennessee, edu- 
cated at Drennon, have diplomas with the signa- 
tures of Messrs, BLAINE and JOHNSON attached. 

—It has been given to Italy to present to the 
world one of the greatest benefactors of anv age, 
The Duke of Galliera, one of the richest noble- 
men in Europe, has recently made his native 
city, Genoa, the munificent present of 22,000,000 
francs, to be expended in enlarging the port. A 
few years ago he presented the gorgeous Brig- 
nole Palace to the city of Genoa, together with 
its superb gallery of paintings, which includes 
many notable Vandycks. He has also built a 
hospital, a ehurch, and a whole street of model 
lodging-houses for the poor. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE abandons theology for the 
purpose of resaming the classics, and will soon 
give to the public a new book on The Time and 
Place of Homer in History. 

—Mr. F. C. StepMAN is quite warmly praised 
in a recent number of the pearls Saturday Le- 
view for his admirable volume, The Victorian 
Jvets, a full page being devoted to him? It 
commences by saying: “ A question Tairly mised 
by this volume is, whether elaborate criticism 
of contemporary literature is in and for itself a 
very desirable thing, or at least so desirable as 
to repay the great expenditure of reflection and 
labor which it must involve if itis conscientious- 
ly done. That question, however, we do not in- 
tend to discuss at present. It is a fact that this 
is a cAtical age, and that the kind of work is in 
vogue, and, like all things in vogue, is often done 
ill: and, whether our own taste is much drawn 
toward it or not, we ought to be thankful ta 
those who do it with competent skill and un- 
derstanding, with honesty of purpose, and with 
diligence and theroughness of exccution. And 
Mr. StepMAN, having chosen to work in this 
line, deserves the thanks of English scholars by 
these qualities and by something more. Ile 
muy not have the large wisdom or the keen in- 
sight and delieate touch which accompany lit- 
crary judgement of the highest kind, and make 
even criticism almost creative, and which are 
seldonr’ found apart from considerable powers 
of original production. But he is faithful, stu- 
dions, and discerning; of a sane and rensonable 
temper, and in the main a judicial one; his judg- 
ment is disciplined and exercised, and his decis- 
ions, even when one can not agree with them, 
are based on iwtelligible grounds.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


On recommendation_of the Commissioners of the 
Cana) Fund, Governor Tilden, December 28, removed 
Canal Auditor {rote office. George W. Schuy- 
ler, of Ithaca, his successor. 

An explosion of fire«li™mp occurred in the Hutchin- 
son Mines, near Kingston, Pennsylvania, December 2, 
killing three men and severely*injuring a number of 
others. 

News was received in San Francisco, December 29, 
that a fight had Jyst taken place between the State 
troops and revolutionists in Sonora, twenty-five miles 
south of the boundary line, and that the former were 
defeated, with ten killed. 

President Grant has signed the bill extending the 
term of the Court of Commissioners of Alabama 
Claime to the 22d of July next. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur English Admiralty anthorities have igsmed a 
new circular on the subject of fugitive slave. It or- 
dere that any @lave received on a British man-ef-war 
on the high seas ehall be retained aboard until he can 
he landed in a country or transferred to a vesee!l where 
his liberty will be secure. Fugitive slaves a-king ad- 
mission to a British man-of-war when in the terri- 
torial waters Of a foreign state must only be admitted 
if their lives are endangered, anc mueat not be kept op 
board after the danger is passed; but no demand for 
the surrender of a slave is to be entertained by a Brit- 
ish officer. 

A terrible hurricane swept over the Philippine Isl- 
ands November 30. The storm was particularly #e- 
vere in the provinces of Albay and Camarines, which 
form the southeastern part of the island of Lazon. 
Two hundred and fifty lives were loat, and three thou- 
sand cight hundred dwellings destroyed. Many cattle 
perished, and crops every where were ruined, 

Ex-President Thiers has wriften a letter reserving 
the right to choose between the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies if he shonld be elected to both Houses. 
He adds that all his wishes are for the establishment 
of the conservative republic. 

A frightful accident occurred in the little village of 
Hellikon, Switzerland, on Christmamday. The festivi- 
ties of the day were being celebrated in a school-honae, 
when the flooring gave way, and eighty persons wete 


| killed and fifty wounded. 


The royal palace at Barcelona, in Spain, was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire December 2 

The Spanish government is said to have concentra- 
ted a force of 80,000 troops in Navarre and Alava. 

The French Assembly decided, December 29, to main- 
tain martial law in a modified form in al} the large cit- 
jes and towns of the republic. All the clauses relating 
to the Press Bill were adopted the same day. Prefects 
are ——— of the power of summarily forbidding the ~ 
sale of journals in the strecta, 
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A BEAR HUNT. 


Tur wild and rugged fastnesses of the Rocky 
Mountains are the favorite haunts of several spe- 
cies of the great family of bears. First among 
them in respect to size, ferocity, and tenacity 
of life comes the powerful grizzly, which bears 
the same relation to American beasts of prey 
that the royal Bengal tiger does to those of India, 
and the lion to those of Africa. Its range is 
from the vast plains lving between the Missouri 
and the Rocky Mountains through Upper Cali- 
fornia to the Pacific Ocean. The grizzly is the 


most savage of his race, and many thrilling sto-' 


ries are told by Western hunters of their encount- 
ers with him. If attacked and wounded, he wiil 
pursue the assailant to the last, and will not give 
up the struggle till he or the unfortunate hunter 
His tenacity of life is extraordinary. 
One has been known to survive many minutes 
after receiving ten or more rifle-balls through his 
body, some of them in vital parts. ‘This makes 
him a most dangerous and formidable antago- 
nist, and few even of the most daring of hunters 
care to provoke him single-handed to a combat. 

The bear in our illustration belongs to a less 
dangerous family, the black, though when hard 
pressed for food, or brought to bay, it will attack 
man with great bravery, and in defense of its 
young it will fight with courage and ferocity. 
The latter is the incident chosen by our artist. 
A female bear has been tracked to her lair, where 
she stands at bay for the protection of her de- 
fenseless young. Sentiment has no place among 
the mental qualities of the Nimrovs of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the unerring rifle will soon put 
an end to her life. 

Civilization advances rapidly toward the slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. ‘The grizzly and the 
black bear and all their weaker relations are 
year by vear driven further and further into the 
remoter and wilder regions, where the pursuit 
of them will become more hazardous to life and 
limb. 


GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Tue Hon. D. Governor of 
South Carolina, whose action in regard to the re- 
cent election of Moses and Wurprer as Circuit 
Judges entitles him to the commendation and 
support of the honest men of both parties, was 
born in West Brookfield, Massachusetts, June 
23,1835. Ile began his education in the com- 
mon schools of his native town, and prepared for 
college at the High School of Worcester County 
and at the Phillips Academy, in Andover. On 
graduating from Yale College in 1862, he studied 
his profession at the Harvard Law School. In 
1863 he entered the army, and served in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and ‘Texas until the fall of 1865. 

In December of that vear he removed to 
Charleston, South Carolina, and engaged in 
planting on John’s Island. He was elected to 
the State Constitutional Convention, called un- 
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der the reconstruction acts, and took a promi- | 
nent part in its labors and discussions. In 1868 | 
he was elected Attorney-General of the State, 
and held the office until 1872. uring the next 
two years Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pursued the practice 
of law in Columbia, and was acknowledged to be 
one of the most able and accomplished lawyers 
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inthe State. Inthe autumn of 1874 he was elect- 
ed Governor of South Carolina, after a severe 
and bitter contest. During the campaign he 
promised reform in the State government, and he 
has thus far shown a sincere determination to re- 
deem his pledges. Even his most pronounced 
opponents now concede the integrity of his ef- 
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forts to expose and defeat fraud, and to secure 
good government to the State. 

The election of Moses and Wutprer by the 
Legislature was accomplished by trickery during 
the absence of Governor CHAMBERLAIN, who, 
relving on the Speaker's pledge that the election 
would not take place until his return, had left 
the capital to keep an important professional en- & 
gagement at (rreenville. The election seems to 
have been conducted in a disorderly and boister- 
ous manner. As one ‘“‘slate” candidate after 
another was elected, the halls and lobbies rang 
with shouts of ‘* Victory,” *‘ Glory,” ** We've 
beat CHAMBERLAIN,” ** No Democrat need ap- 
ply, ete. Afterthe work was accomplished, the 
supporters of Moses and marched 
about in squads, singing improvised doggerel 
couplets to the dignified tune of ‘‘ Old Aunt Je- 
mima.” 

Governor CHAMBERLAIN Was, however, prompt 
to take action in the matter. He at once noti- 
fied all concerned by proclamation that he would 
not issue commissions to Moses and Wuipper. 
In this determination he is sustained by the bet- 
ter part of the citizens. An enthusiastic mass- 
meeting, composed largely of substantial business 
men, was held at Charleston on the 28th of De- 
eember, at which resolutions strongly denouncing 
the election of Moses and Wuterer, and sus- 
taining the Governor's course, were adopted by 
acclamation. 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author. ] 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A Novel. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avior or Hostaers.to Fortune,” Lapy Acviry's 
Seoxurt,” ““Staanerrs anv Pitoris,” Takes 
at tur Fioop,” “A Srraxes Wortp,” ere. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
BITTER ALMONDS. 


From January to May is rather a lengthy pe- 
riod for a friendly visit; but although the haw- 
thorns are flowering in Redcastle woods and May 
is nearly ended, Joel Pilgrim is still at Lancas- 
ter Lodge. He has taken up his abode there as 
if he meant to stay for the rest of his life, Sibyl 
thinks. She has grown tired of waiting to hear 
of his approaching departure. He talks about 
going, sometimes, but never definitely. He must 
go back to India before very long, he says, and 
Sibyl! languishes for him to fix the date. He 
goes up to London on business now and then, 
but returns in a few days more insufferable than 
ever, 

Sibyl has never hased any one as she detests 
this man. His presence makes life a burden to 
her. ‘The luxurious tranquillity of her exist- 
ence, the reposefitl days, the pleasures of wealth, 
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are all poisoned by Mr. Pilgrim's company, and 
yet he treats her with the utmost politeness, with 
deference even, and obviously admires her to en- 
thusiasm. ‘This admiration is the most painful 
part of the business. 

** If he only hated me as I hate him, we might 
get on very well together, ‘thinks Sibyl; ‘* but, 
as it is, the creature gives me the sensation of 
living in a glass case with a boa-constrictor, 

Mr, Pilgrim does not enter Redecastle society, 
though the é/ite are quite ready to take him by 
the hand in the fullness of their love for Stephen 
Trenchard. Mr. Pilgrim is of a reserved tem- 
per, and prefers the tranquillity of Lancaster 
Lodge to the dwellings of strangers. He dines 
well, and drinks deeply after dinner, but the 
wine makes no more impression upon him than 
upon the decanters. Mr. ‘Trenchard and he afe 
often closeted together in business conference, 
but they never talk business before Sibyl. She 
has a vague idea that Mr. Pilgrim is a merchant, 
and that his house of business is in Calcutta, but 
she has no knowledge of his merchandise. 

One day Mr. Trenchard complains to her, and 
with some bitterness, of her coolness to Jvel Pil- 


“grim. 


**T think I have been kind enough to yon to 
deserve that von should be civil to any friend of 
mine, Sibyl,” he says, **and yet you are posi- 
tively rude to Mr. Pilgrim.” 

“‘f am not intentionally so, Uncle Trench- 
ard.” 

‘*'Then vour notion of good manners must be 
a very curious one. Nonsense, Sibyl; you ean 
be winning enongh, fascinating enough, when 
you please. Yet to this voung man—' 

* Young!” ** Iie must be five- 
and-thirty if he’s a day.’ 

**No matter, child; he is a voung man to me. 
For him, I say—the son of my oldest friend—vou 
have nothing but cold looks and insulting speeeh- 
es. It is very hard upon me, 

** My dear uncle, [ did not know you were so 
fond of this Mr. Pilgrim. I have fancied some- 
times that lis visit was rather a trouble to you.” 

**] have been worried about his affajrs now 
and then. ‘The man himself is very dear to 

‘*Then I will try to be more polite to him, 
my dear uncle, for your sake.” 

‘*[ want you to try something more than that, 
Sibvl. You discouraged Sir Wilford Candonnel’s 
attentions, for some in-crutable reason of your 
own—don't deny it, girl; vou must have dis- 
couraged him, for I know he was over head and 
ears in Jove with you—and now he only makes 
a formal call once in six weeks. You might 
have had the first position in this part of the 
world if you had chosen, but you did not so 
choose. I saw you fling away your chance, 
and I did not rejroach you. But now I come 
to something that touches me closer. Joel, the 
only son of my”—he pauses, with @ curious 
smile—‘* only friend, Joel Pilgrim, a’ man of 
strong brain and strong feelings, has fallen im 
love with you. Not a butterfly passion like Sir 
Wilford’s, mind you, to be blown aside by a 
Now I 
have set my heart on seeing Joel and you man 
and wife.” 

‘Why should you be so anxious to see me 
married, Uncle Trenchard? You wanted me to 
marry Sir Wilford, and now you want me to 
marry this Mr. Pilgrim, with Indian blood in his 
veins.” 

‘*T wanted you to marry Sir Wilford, because 
he could give you a great position. [ want yon 
to marry Joel, because Joel is dear to me, and 
to see you two united would be to secure the 
happiness of the only two-people I love.’ 

‘Don't be angry with me, Uncle Trenchard, 
but I had as soon vou told me a serpent loved 
me as this Mr. Pilgrim.” 

She feels that in speaking thus frankly she 
runs the risk of offending her uncle. For once 
in her life she is truthful. Her uncle is less 
angry than she had expected. 

‘** Nonsense, child,” he says, carelessly. ‘‘ You 
are full of prejudice. You must learn to think 
better of my frien:’s son.” 

**Is he the son of, that friend whose death 
distressed you so much, uncle ?” asks se 

“What death? When?” 

**One evening last summer, when you read 
the annonncement in the paper.’ 

Mr. Trenchard looks at her curiously for a 
moment. 

‘* Yes, ves,” he says; ‘‘that was the man.’ 

From this time Joel Pilgrim is more open in 
his attentions. He follows Sibyl like her shad- 
ow, rides with her, drives with her, walks in the 
garden, plays billiards with her, stands beside the 
piano when she plays or sings, reads the books 
she reads, associates himself with every hour of 
her day and every pursuit of her life. She knows 
not what it isto be alone. She takes the utmost 
pains, in a quiet way, to let Mr, Pilgrim see that 
his attentions are odious to her. She never fa- 
vors him with an encouraging look or word, vet 
he pursues his course doggedly, like a man who 
comes from a land where women’s opinions and 
inclinations go for nothing. 

People in Redcastie are not slow to talk of 
Mr. Pilgrim just as they. talked of Sir Wilford 
Candonnel. It is now evident to the mind of 
Redecastle that Sir Wilford has cooled and fallen 
off in his attentions, and that this Anglo-Indian, 
with, bis dark face and sleek hair—a real Hin- 
doo, perhaps, some people suggest—is to be Miss 
Fauuthorpe’s husband, 

“They wouldn't go out riding together if it 
wasnt a settled thing,” says Mrs. Groshen to 
Mrs. Stormont; ‘and in my day it was not con- 
sideved correct for a young lady to go out alone 
with her engaged husband. But young ladies 
are changed.” 

** It’s money, I suppose,” remarks Mrs. Stor- 
mont, thinking of the maip question and not of 
details. ‘*I have no doubt this Calcutta mer- 


echoes Siby 


chant is immensely rich, and Mr. Trenchard 
wishes to unite the two fortunes. I thought Si- 
byl looked very unhappy the last time I called. 
If she had been allowed to follow her own ineli- 
nations, things would have taken a very different 
turn. I don’t think she ever had such a genuine 
liking for any one as for my Fred.” 

**She didn’t show it much in her manner,” 
says Mrs. Groshen, smiling amiably. 

‘She is not a girl to let every one read her 
feelings,” retorts Mrs. Stormont. ** Whar is that 
some one says in a play about wearing one’s heart 
outside ones dress? She's not that sort of girl. 
But I know she liked Fred. I sincerely pity her, 
poor child !” 

The Stormonts see less of Mr. Trenchard and 
his niece after Pilgrim’s advent. ‘Lhis 
strange guest of the old man’s, who will not go 
out Visiting, even to the best people in Redcastle, 
seemns a stumbling-block to social intercourse. 
Mr. ‘l'renchard has also taken to refusing invita- 
tions, and Sibyl is dull and spiritless, and is even 
losing her beauty, Mrs. Groshen remarks, with 
a touch of triumph. 

** Those brilliant complexions go off so soon,” 
she says. ‘** I'll tell you what it is, my dear, vou 
may depend upon it that things are not quite 
right at Laneaster Lodge. ‘There's something 
underhand going on there.” 

** But what?” inquires Mrs. Stormont, burst- 
ing with curiosity, for the solemnity ot her friend's 
countenance implies a spirit that has penetrated 
Mr, Trenchard’s secrets. 

**I-don't know what,” replies Mrs. Groshen, 
in the most disappointing way; ‘* but I have an 
instinct that tells me there is something wrong.” 

‘*'There is an atmosphere of gloom in the 
house, I admit. I feel sure that girl is being 
forced into a distasteful engagement.” 

So gossips Redcastle, and not altogether with- 
out foundation, for the gloom deepens in Stephen 
Trenchard’s house—a gloom which is not to be 
enlivened by upholsterer's work in the way of 
gilding and crimson taboret, or by luxurious din- 
ners served on porcelain and silver, or by fine rai- 
ment, or any of the things that Stephen ‘Trench- 
ard’s money or credit can buy. 

If it were not for oue wicked hope, SibyT would 
assuredly fly the hateful abode that holds Joel 
Pilgrim, but that evil hope nerves her to remain. 

Mr. Trenchard has been showing signs of rap- 
id decay. The east winds of March and April 
have withered him. Jr. Mitsand talks less con- 
fidently of his patient's fine constitution, and 
urges extreme care. Ile expatiates on the per- 
ils of our treacherous climate, and suggests that 
Mr. Trenchard shall spend next winter ia the 

south of France. 

Stephen Trenchard has grown nervous and fret- 
ful. He complains of sleepless nights, and his 
failing appetite is obvious to all his household. 
Do not these signs betoken the beginning of the 
end ? 

**T will stay,” Sibyl says to herself. and she fan- 
cies there is something almost heroic in the reso- 
lution. ‘* However loathsome that man makes 
himself, I will wait for the end. Perhaps his 
passion for me is only a pretenge, after all—a 
trap to catch me. If he can prove me disobe- 
dient, or force me to run away, he may induce 
my uncle to alter his will, aud leave /im every 
thing. That may be his plan—a deep-laid plot 
to ruin me.” 

Robert Faunthorpe dines with his rich broth- 
er-in-law about once in six months, a purely cer- 
emonial visit, which is irksome to both men, 
though Uncle Stephen is very civil, and Uncle 
Robert enjoys the unwonted gratification of an 
excellent dinner and rare old wine. On the oc- 
casion of his last visit, near the end of April, Dr. 
Faunthorpe sees so marked a change in his 
brother-in-law that he goes home full of it, and 
tells Marion that he does not think her uncle is 
long for this world. 

‘*What a shame!” says Marion, meaning Si- 
byl’s conduct, and not her uncle’s decline; **and 
here have | been estranged from him all the davs 
of his life. It's a hard thing to be plotted out of 
one’s expectations by a designing sister.” 

‘* My love, we have no reason to suppose that 
Mr. ‘Trenchard will act unjustly in the matter 
of his will,” remonstrates the mild little parish 
doctor. 7 

**Qh dear no! he has acted so very justly all 
along; never put Sibyl over my head, never 
dropped me after taking me up! Oh, of course 
not!” 

To satire so subtle as this Dr. Faunthorpe 
finds no reply. He only sighs gently, and com- 
forts himself with a pinchjof snuff. 

Sibyl spends more time at the parish doctor's 
house just now than she tms been used to do. 
It is the only place where Joel Pilgrim does not 
accompany her, and on this account it seems to 
her a haven of refuge. She is more amiable to 
Marion than of old, more friendly to Hester, 
more affectionate to Jenny. She feels happier 
—or at least more at peace—in the shabby old 
parlor, or the shabbier surgery, than any where 
else. 

Jenny, enlightenet@ by Alexis, knows her sis- 
ter’s secret, and is therefore a person to be con- 
ciliated. She has sworn eternal fidelitv, howev- 
er, and has never given so mucli as a hint of the 
truth to Marion. 

It is a comfort to Sibyl in this time of trouble 
to lay her weary head on Jenny's substantial 
shoulder and talk hopefully of the days to come, 
when she and Alexis are to be rennited. 

**Ile threatened never to forgive me, 
Sibyl, ** but I don’t think be will keep his word. 

“I'm sure he won't if you do your bair the 
new way,” answers Jenny, with conviction. *‘It 
makes you look lovely.”’ 

On Sibyl’s next visit Marion is full “of Mr. 
Trenchard’s declining health, and talks about 
his death as if it were a settled business, ap- 

ointed to come off within a given time. 

** You will be grand, Sibyl. Shall you keep 


Lancaster Lodge and the carriages? If I were 
you | should let the house furnished and go on 
the Continent. ‘Traveling is so delightful, and 
if you wanted a companion you miglit take one 
of your sisters.” 

**Ilow can you talk so horrklly, Marion?” 
exclaims Sibyl. ‘* Who says Uncle ‘Trenchard 
is going to die ?” 

‘Uncle Robert says he’s not going to live 


long, and [ suppose that’s pretty much the same 
thing, only a nicer way of putting it. Unele 


Robert and to know, as a-doctor. He gener- 
ally knows about the parish patients. When he 
says they're going to get better, they don’t al- 
ways do it; but when he says they're going to 
die, they always bear him out. He's very lucky 
in that.” 

** You are the most dreadful girl, Marion.” 

** Well, you needn’t color up and Jook pleased. 
That's quite as bad as talking horridly. I've a 
franker disposition than you, and I say things 
straight out. I suppose he'll leave Jewny and 
me something for mourning, out of respect to 
himeelf, I shall have a corded black silk. thick 
enough to stand alone. LI always looked my best 
in black.” : 

** Did Uncle Robert think that Uncle Stephen 
looked very ill when he dined with us the other 
day ?” asks Sibyl, thoughifully. 

** Of course he did, or he wouldn’t have said 
it. We say what we mean at this end of the 
town, ‘They're more polite above Bar, and the 
more they say a thing the less they meati it. 
Mrs. Stormont told me she had taken a tremen- 
dous fancy to me when she thought I was Uncle 
Stephen's favorite.” 

** Don’t be so bitter, Marion.’ 

‘*If you had to have your boots soled and 
heeled twice over by a clumsy country cobbler 
you'd be bitter,” replies the injured Marion. 

Finding this young lady's temper inclining to 
acidity, Sibyl slips away to Jenny's favorite re- 
treat—the surgery—where she finds the damsel 
seated on the hearth-rug busy at needle-work, 
and performing wonders in the way of stocking 
darning. 

Sibvl flings herself into Dr. Faunthorpe's easy- 
chair, in a despondent attitude, and sits there in 
moody silence, much to Jenny's discomfiture. 

**You might say,‘ how do’ to one,” she 
remonstrates. 

‘*] beg your pardon, Jenny, 
absence of mind.” 

“Oh. that's what you calt absence of mind 
above Bar. Ilereabouts we call it rudeness.” 

“Don't be cross, Jenny. I'm very unhappy.” 

thonght so,” replies Jane, astutely. ‘* You've 
come to see us so much oftener than vou used to 
do—a sure sign that von are miserable. Are 
you unhappy about him f° 

‘About whom ?” 

**Oh, you know; my brother-in-law.” 

** Partly about him, and partly for other rea- 
sons. I am worried to death!” 

** But Uncle Trenchard will die soon,” says 
Jenny, cheerily, ‘and then all will come right. 
We shall go into mourning, and be great sWells.” 

Jenny, you really musth 't talk so.” 

‘What's the harm ?” 

‘You mustn't talk of poor Uncle Stephen's 
death as if it were an event we were all looking 
forward to.” 

‘*But we are,” -replies Jenny. ‘‘I'm sure 
Marion does nothing but talk about her mourn- 
ing, and how shell have it made, I'm sick hear- 
ing of corded silks and para—what’s its nname ?7— 
and bugled fringe. I sha’n't have bugled fringe ; 
it catches in every thing, and one can't help 
scrunching the bugles. It's tuo great a tempta- 
tion.” 

** Uncle Trenchard is weak and ailing, but he 
may live for years.” 

**No he mayn't. Not if Uncle Robert knows 
his business. He says he doesn't think Uncle 
Trenchard will last the summer out. And then 
we shall come in for any thing he has left us. 
Won't that be jolly! I'd rather he didn’t die till 
the end of the summer. ‘The dusty roads would 
so spoil our mourning.” 

‘* June, you are a perfect ghoul.” 

** Oh, it’s all very well for vou to be grand and 
indifferent! You've had the use of his money 
all along. We are looking forward to coming 
into a small sliceof it. If Im not made a ward 
in Chaneery, and my money all tied up, we'll 
have hot suppers every night.” 

‘** Do stop that senseless chatter. Where does 
Uncle Robert keep the laudanum? I've a rack- 
ing toothache.” 

** That's why you look so miserable, I suppose. 
All the poisons are on that top shelf,’ and Jen- 
ny points to that topmost shelf in the darkest cor- 
ner of the surgery, on which Alexis espied the 
blue bottle labeled prussic acid. 

If Jenny were not so deeply engaged with the 
complicated dilapidations of her stocking she 
would clamber upon the doctor's step-ladder and 
bring down the laundanum, but she goes on with 
her darning, and leaves Sibyl to get the botile 
from its dusty repository. 

Sibyl ascends the step-ladder, and descends 
again with a bottle in her hand, takes an empty 
vial from a drawer, arid pours some of the fluid 
from the larger bottle into it dextrously and 
quickly. 

** What a smell of bitter almonds! 
ny. ‘* Youve got the wrong bottle. 
prussic acid.” 

QQnickly, as she starts to her feet, Sibvl has re- 
ascended the ladder, and replaced the blue bottle 
in its corner before she can reach her. 

“Tesallright, Jenny. I know landanum from 
prussic acid, What a fidgety, officious child you 
aye!” 

‘*T never knew laudanum to smell like bit- 
ter almonds,” remonstrates Jenny, unconvinced. 
** Show me the bottle you put in your pocket.” 

**T shall do nothing of the kind. Go on with 
your work, and don’t be ridiculous.” 


It was mere 


‘cries Jen- 
That's 


Jenny mounts the ladder and examines the 
shelf that ho'ds Dr. Faunthorpe’s small collection 
of poisons, ‘The laudanum and the prussic acid 
are in bottles of the same color, but the prussic 
ackl is inverted in a gullipot. Each is In its usu- 
al place, but Jane’s quick eve perceives that while 
the landanum bottle has its coating of dust un- 
disturbed, the dust has been rubbed off the neck 
of the prussic acid bottle. 

“I hope youre not doing any thing dread- 
ful, Sibyl,” she remarks, so lemnly. ‘* Tamper- 
ing with poison is a dangerous thing.” 

‘I have only taken a few drops of laudanum 
for my toothache.” 

“Well, I sap pose I ought to believe you, as 
youre my elder sister, But I can't understand 
that smell of bitter almonds.” 

** All your fancy, I assure you, Jenny. And 
now lets be good friends and have a nice talk. 
Don't try to mend those holes. 1 will buy you 
some new stockings the next time I go to Car- 
michael’s.”’ 

* You're a dear!” exclaims the volatile Jen- 

. forgetting all about that odor of bitter al- 
monds. 

‘The sisters seat themselves side by side in the 
window-seat and talk of the future, Sibyl’s fu- 
ture, which means rennion with Alexis. They 
will be rich, happy. Jenny is to live with them, 
and have a pony to ride. 


” 


**And shall we have hot suppers ?” inquires 
Jenny. 
**What a vulgar child vou are! Of course 


not. We shall dine at eight. 
‘Thats rather the same thing under another 
name,” says Jenny. 
BE CONTINUED.] 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
SCHLOOL QUESTION, 


Tue school question, which is agitating all 
other Western nations, is about to enter into 
the political discussions of our own. It has be- 
come the ruling tepic in the polities of many 
lands. Men now more than ever before natu- 
rally divide themselves into the friends and foes 
of knowledge; the Presidents suggestions and 
Mr. BLAINE Ss motion will probably have the et- 
fect of drawing the line of distinction among us 
with unprecedented Already in-the 
chief European countries, within a few vears, 
the struggle of the People for knowledge, schools, 
and popular instruction forms the most noted 
trait of the times, and the result of their efforts 
to learn is usually a plain indication of the fu- 
ture fate of their nation. ‘Those that win knowl- 
edge are powerful; those that have failed sink 
into weakness and despair. Five years ago En- 
gland adopted a school law not unlike that sug- 
gested by President Grant. It was compulsory, 
it was general, but it was divided into two branch- 
es, one of which was unsectarinn, one under the 
control of the churches. The opposition of the 
Tories, the High-Church faction, and the Roman 
Catholics was at length overcome, the enemies 
of knowledge vielded to a compromise, and from 
the vear 1870 England has been sedulously ed- 
ucating its people, An extraordinary progress 
has followed. ‘The free and unsectarian branch 
of the scheme is rapidly supplanting the sectari- 
an side, we are told by Mr. Forster, the author 
of the law; costly public schools have sprung up 
in London and in every part of England, the 
voluntary schools are dying out, and the Ameri- 
ean system of free education is advocated by men 
so conservative as Earl Russeve and so liberal 
as Sir CHARLES Rerep. 

After her defeat, while a republic under 
THIEKS, France, tuo, @xsit\ ed to establish a SVS- 
tem of compulsory education, but the clerical 
faction interfered, and the violent DuraxLtoue 
sneceeded in closing the avenues of knowledge. 
In France every school-teacher is the servant of 
the priest and every school-house a papal chapel ; 
and it was discovered recently, with a sentiment 
of horror by the clericals, that copies of a famous 
radical journal of Paris had been widely circa- 
lated by the Republicans among the teachers of 
the primary schools. Nearly half the French 
people, therefore, are brutal and savage. In 
Spain the republic introduced common schocls ; 
the priests destroyed them. Italy and Austria 
have thrown off the clerical yoke, and are edu- 
cating their people ; «and wherever the papal pow- 
er has fallen, the common school springs up in 
jts place. But it may be asked why it is desira- 
ble to so amend our Constitution as to permit 
the national government to enforce an unsecta- 
rian system of education over the whole country ; 
and the reply is that it is a plain necessitv. ‘The 
State governments ‘at the South have failed to 
teach their people, and in some instances even 
labor to prevent their learning the simpler ele- 
ments of knowledge. The Republicans estab- 
lishéd common schools in Georgia and Texas ; 
the Democrats, when they came into power, like 
the French or Spanish priests, overthrew them, 
Four millions of uneducated citizens rule the pol- 
ities of the Southern States, or are led by vio- 
lence or frand. No part of France is as uncul- 
tivated as Alabama; no region of Spain is more 
in want of knowledge than vast counties and dis- 
tricts of Mississippi, Whites and blacks live in 
a common degradation ; vet to suffer them to re- 
main so may bring shame and ruin upon all sec- 
tions of the land. It is plain that affee govern- 
ment must have the right to require that all its 
people shall be educated. 

But a still stronger argument exists at the 
Noeth for the provision of a national safeguard 
for the common schools, since the same clerical 
faction which has so fatally assailed the course 
of education in France aud Spain, and which has 
declaved its ceaseless hostility to the ‘American 
system of public instruction, has entered into our 
polities as a united body, and demands through 
its bishops and editors the appropriation of the 


clearness, 
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public funds to the maintenance of its own sec- 
turian schools. Said the London Tablet, No- 
vember 27, 1875, of Mr. Forster's declaration 
in favor of secular education, ‘* He has commit- 
ted himself to a sort of education which no Cath- 
olic can accept, and from which every Catholic 
must guard his children at any cost.” ‘This is 
the conviction of every Roman Catholic priest, 
from the Pope to the begging friar, and it is 
against this unchanging enmity that we are to 
guard the public schools. In many States the 
papal party has already immense strength. It 
governs the Democratic leaders; it tells them 
that if they refuse to obey its suggestions, it will 
brand them with an ineffaceable mark ** that ev- 
ery Catholic will know.” Few Democrats to- 
day would be in office in any Northern State 
except for the papal support. It is by the aid 
of corrupt politicians that the papal priests may 
at last rule over our common schools, as they 
have ruled, to their degradation or ruin, those 
of France and Spain. It would seem, therefore, 
an impulse of natural prudence to guard against 
such an attempt by a constitutional provision for- 
bidding forever all sectarian interference with the 
course of education. 

How this can best be done will be the proper 
study of all the people. ‘They must watch them- 
selves over the welfare of their children and save 
them from harm. ‘The President and Mr. Buarnge 
have both brought the subject before the nation, 
and it would seem to be oply the natural comple- 
tion of our free institutions to enforce over all the 
land a republican system of education, ‘* Preach, 
my dear Sir,” wrote JerreRsoN to WYTHE, in 
1785, **a crusade against ignorance.” 

One conspicuous trait of the educational con- 
test is the satisfaction with which the President's 
brief words at Des Moines and his more explicit 
Message have been received by the progressive 
party in other lands. In England they are said 
to have aroused an extraordinary interest. “ Nev- 
er,” says the correspondent of the Watchman 
and Reflector, ** has any utterance from human 
lips been sounded forth and emphasized with 
greater enthusiasm by every rank and class from 
the highest to the lowest of a great nation. As 
an item of news it reached my ears in the talk 
of a group of plain men near a railroad station.” 
And in England it is probable that the next ses- 
sion of Parliament will witness a renewal of the 
attack upon popular education which was faintly 
intimated in the last. The ‘Tory newspapers al- 
ready suggest that the *‘ voluntary” or denomi- 
national schools have never receiyed a suffi- 
cient share of the school funds, and must be 
maintained by new grants. ‘lhe Roman Catho- 
lics naturally join with the Tories. ‘The people 
of England, proud of their new education, are 
alarmed for its safety. It is quite certain that 
if it had the power, the ruling faction would close 
every unsectarian school-house, and drive all 
the children within the fold of the Established 
Church. Germany, Italy, and France will hear 
with equal interest the bold words from Amer- 
ica; and if ever the spirit of freedom shall in- 
vade and possess the Old World, it must be in 
the form of education. Our government from the 
beginning was a ‘crusade against ignorance.” 
It must yet fulfill its appointed task. Nor can 
there be any doubt of the result. ‘The labors 
and triumphs of a century have shown of what 
it is capable. The enemies of knowledge will 
find no lasting rest in the land of JerrrrRson, 
W asHInGtTon, or Apams, and the bells that rang 
in the centennial vear have heralded a fresh ca- 
reer of progress for free schools, free speech, and 
popular equality. Lucene LAWRENCE. 
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CHARLES DICKENS ON BELLS, 


As for Dickens's marriage bells, he can marry 
none of his characters without a great deal of 
ringing. Murk how he insists on the bells being 
excellent company.. Mr. Pickwick’s excited rev- 
eries on the night of the discovery of the famous 
Bill-Stumpian sculpture are dissipated by the 
church bell ‘* sounding solemnly on his ear; but 
when the bell ceased, the silence was insupport- 
able—he felt almost as if he had lost a compan’ 
ion.” ‘* They were company to Toby Veck : 
many kind things they said to him.” ‘To the 
best of my belief, he has only made fun of the 
moral effect of bells and their associations once, 
viz., in Nicholas Nickleby’s explanation of the 
part to be performed in a new play by Mr. Len- 
ville, the heavy tragedian of Crummles’s compa- 
ny: ‘* But just as you are raising the pistol to 
your head, a bell strikes ten ; you pause, you rec- 
ollect to have heard a bell strike ten in your in- 
fancy ; the pistol falls from your hand, you are 
overcome, burst into tears, and become a virtu- 
ous character ever afterward.” 

In his travels abroad he still displays his bell 
worship. At Marseilles he notices the jail bell 
and the bells on the draught horses; at Venice, 
‘*the softened ringing of the church bells ;" at 
Genoa, ‘‘ the long strings of patient mules that 
go jingling their littl bells through the narrow 
streets ;" ‘* the gay vetturino jingling through ev- 
ery village ;” the festa days, ** when the bells of 
churches ring incessantly, not in peals, but in a 
horrible, irregular, jerking dingle, dingle, dingle, 
with a sudden stop at every fifteenth dingle or 
so, Which is maddening.” Rome seems to him 
‘*a vast wilderness of tinkling bells, from the 
bell that announces the elevation of the Host in 
St. Peter's, and the bell that gives the signal on 
Easter-Monday for the simultaneous illumination 
of the great cathedral, to the bell which puts the 
carnival out like a breath.” At Florence he re- 
marks the bell of the beautiful Campanile, ** that 
summons the Cpmpagnia della Misericordia to 
their charitable labors ;” and as he returns home- 
ward he hears the bells of Calais, and describes 
the night steamer which restores him to his na- 
tive land as ‘‘ a screech, a bell, dhd two red eyes.” 
Arriving in London, like Arthur Clennam (in 


Little Dorrit), ** maddening church bells of all 
degrees of dissonance, sharp and flat, cracked 
and clear, fast and slow, made the brick and 
mortar echoes hideous. In every thoroughfare, 
up almost every alley and down almost every 
turning, some doleful bell was throbbing, jerking, 
tolling, as if the plague were in the city and the 
dead-carts were going round. Mr. Arthur Clen- 
nam sat in the window of the coffee-house on 
Ludgate Hill, counting one of the neighboring 
bells, making sentences and burdens of songs 
out of it, in spite of himself, and wondering how 
many sick people it might be the death of in the 
course of the year. As the hour approached, its 
changes of measure made it more and more ex- 
asperating. At the quarter, it went off into a 
condition of deadly-lively importunity, urging 
the populace in a voluble manner to ‘Come to 
church, come to church, come to church!’ At 
the ten minutes it became aware” (like the ‘* dis- 
appointed bell” tolled by the sexton in Dombey 
and Son) *‘ that the congregation would be scanty, 
and slowly hammered out, in low spirits, ‘ ‘They 
won't come, they won't come, they won't come!’ 
At the five minutes it abandoned hope, and shook 
every house in the neighborhood for three hun- 
dred seconds, with one dismal swing per second, 
as a groan of despair.” In short, London rep- 
resented to Dickens not so much the metropolis 
of the world as the capital of chimes, inhabited 
not by so many million human creatures, but by 
innumerable bells. He takes an interest even 
in bell-ringers—mysterious mouldy men, of a 
somewhat ghoulish character from their asso- 
ciation with church-yards, and always shabby, 
like ‘*the whity-brown man whose clothes were 
once black, a man with flue on him and cob- 
web,” and *‘the shabby little sexton who rang 
the church bell, like the bull in ‘Cock Robin,’ 
with his foot in the stirrup.” He lovingly lin- 
gers in musty old belfries, ‘‘ where the rules 
and fines of the ringers are painted in rhyme 
upon the walls.”” He is great on beadles, like him 
of Katanswill, *‘ ringing an enormous bell, per- 
forming concertos on it, and fantasias by way of 
commanding silence among the uproarious elect- 
ors of that immaculate borough ;” on the town- 
crier sent round with a bell to announce the 
opening of Crummles’s theatre; on the *‘ Golden 
Dustman” (in Our Mutual Friend), “‘ clad in red 
plush velveteens, fan-tail hat, and hand-bell ;” on 
** the scarlet postman and his bell ;” on the chim- 
ney-sweep 8 bell; on the muffin boys’ bells (to 
abolish which the public meeting is called in 
Nicholas Nickleby) ; on the bells on Jip's Chi- 
nese pagoda—many of which bells, alas! are ob- 
solete; peripatetic bells, which have been swept 
away by ruthless police acts, or have died a nat- 
ural death, like those of which Charles Lamb 
asks, ** What is gone with the cages with the 
climbing squirrel and bells to them, which were 
formerly the indispensable appendages to the out- 
side of a tinman’s shop?” Cone, like the pass- 
ing-bell, the pancake bell, the thief and riever’s 
bell, morris bells, All-hallowtide, Good-Friday, 
St. Catherine's Eve bells, bell corn, bell courses, 
and bell prizes. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Calendar. 


JANUARY, 1876. 
Sunday, 16,—Second Sunday after Epiphany 
Sunday, %%~Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
Tuesaday, %.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, %30.—Fvuurth Sunday after Epiphany. 


FEBRUARY. 


Wednesday, 2.—Purification B. V. M. 

Sunday, 6.—Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 

Sunday, 13.—Septuagesima. 

Sunday, 20. —Sexayerima, 

Thursday, 24.—St. Matthiaa, 

Sunday, 27.—Quinquagesima., 
= 


Rev. Henry Boenuw, the patriarch of 
Methodist ministers, died at the home of his 
granddaughter near Richmond, Staten Island, 
on Tuesday, December 28. He had reached the 
ripe age ot one hundred years, having completed 
his century of life on the 8th of June, IS7>. By 
birth he was a Pennsylvania German, and his fa- 
ther before bim was a minister, though not orig- 
inally among the Methodists. Father Bogen, as 
he was familiarly called, was licensed to preach 
in 1800. For many years he traveled on large 
circuits and still larger districts, preaching oft- 
en in the wilderness, and co-operating with the 
hardy itinerants of that period in organizing and 
building up churches, His chief distinction, 
however, next to his great ave, has grown out 
of the fet that he was the traveling Companion 
of Bishop AspUry, the founder, as far as any 
one man could be, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. The growing infirmities of the bishop 
made it important that during his yearly jour- 
neys from Maine to Georgia he should be ae- 
companied by some watchful friend. For this 
duty Mr. Boeum’s modesty and amiability per- 
fectly fitted him. The two journeyed together 
during five of the last years of Assury’s life. 
At times the bishop was so much enfeebled by 
disease that his companion carried him in his 
arms from carriage to pulpit, and back again. 

Father Bortum showed during his later years 
very few of the intirmities of old age. His placid 
temper never forsook him. He was habitually 
cheerful, and lived every day in the sunshine. 
He had an old-fashioned courtesy which became 
him well, was neat in his person, and alive to 
the importance of current events. He preached 
occasionally to the end of his life, and his latest 
sermons, though very brief, were distinguished 
for their clearness and exceeding good sense. 
On the completion of his hundredth year a re- 
ception was tendered him in the York Street 
Church, Jersey City, by his friends, which was 
ost memorable occasion. 


The first week of January will be observed by 
evangelical Christians throughout the world as 
a time of special prayer. The topics of prayer 


have been announced, as usual, by the Evangel- 
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ical Alliance. The Seventh-day Adventists of 
this country have, however, appointed the Ist 
of January as a day of fasting and humiliation 
among their people. 


The last Presbyterian General Assembly adopt- 
ed a very effective method of securing the ma- 
terials for a history of the Church, in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the completed cen- 
tury of American independence. Each pastor is 
requested, on the first Sunday of July, 1876, to 
preach a discourse on the history of his church, 
und take up a collection for the purpose of erect- 
ing a fire-proof building for, and also endowing, 
the Presbyterian Historical Society. The dis- 
courses, alter delivery, are to be deposited in 
the Historical building. The Rev. J. G. Crate- 
HEAD, formerly one of the editors of the Zvan- 
gelist, of this city, has been appointed secretary 
of the society, and will devote himself to the 
carrying forward of the Assembly's comprehen- 
sive scheme, 


The Watchman and Reflector, of Boston, tells 
the following story: ‘** At Oka, Canada, there is 
a very large Catholic church. About three years 
ago a neat little Protestant chapel, capable of 
seating 350, was built for the of the. vil- 
lage with funds contributed from abroad, the 
site having been purchased of an Indian woman, 
who had undisputed possession of it over sixty 
years. The Indians all became Protestants, and 
crowded the little chapel for worship, leaving 
the big Catholic church nearly empty. The 
priest, representing the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 


’ with millions of money, hunted up an old claim 


for the land on which the chapel stood, got judg- 
ment in its favor, and, when the Indians were 
away hunting or at work, employed some French 
Canadians to tear down the chapel and carry the 
material to his own premises for fire-wood.”’ 
Comment on this performance is unnecessary ; 
as a specimen of bigotry it speaks for itself. 

A telegram from Montreal states that the 
Protestant Defense Association have employed 
counsel to prosecute the parties concerned in 
this outrage. 


In Toronto, Canada, which has now 60,000 in- 
habitants, the Baptists have six churches. Early 
in December one of the congregations moved 
into a new building, which has been put up at a 
cost of $97,000 in gold. The Rey. Dr. BuRROWws, 
of Louisville, and the Rev. Joun Peppig, of 
Philadelphia, preached the sermons, 


The 4th of January next has been fixed by 
Lord PENZANCE as the time for the hearing of 
the first case under the new Public Worship 
Regulation Act. The incumbent complained of 
is the Rev. C. J. Ripspa.e, of St. Peter's, Folke- 
stone. The practices alleged are, ‘* wearing il- 
legal vestments, using lighted candles on the 
communion table when not required for the 
purpose of giving light, illegal processions, mix- 
ing water with the sacramental wine, the use of 
water bread, and adopting the eastward posi- 
tion.”” There will now be a full opportunity to 
test the legality of each and all of these practices. 


Messrs. WHITTLE and Biiss are now holding 
union mectings in the Milwaukee Academy of 
Music. The Rev. E. P. HamMonpD has closed 
his services at Harrisburg, Penusylvania, which 
continued four weeks. Uatea revival services 
are still kept up at Cleveland, Ohio. The Rev. 
A. B. Ean.e has closed his meetings at Troy, 
New York, and returned to his home in New- 
ton, Massachusetts ; on the last day a reception 
was civen him, when the city pastors expressed 
their obligations to the evanyelist for the aid 
he had rendered them. Messrs. Moopy and 
SaANKEY Still draw thousends of hearers to their 
depot church in Philadelphia; excursion trains 
have been arranged, which bring in visitors from 
all the surrounding country, 


The Rev. G. H. Youne@ preached lately a ser- 
mon in the Unitarian church of Troy, New 
York, in which he advocated the taxation of all 
chureh pat oy He estimated its value in the 
whole United States to be $832,000,000, and 
claimed that it had quadrupled between the years 
and 1870, while the number of church mem- 
bers had only doubled. The objeetion that 
churches benefit the neighborhoods in which 
they stand he met by claiming that as much 
cvuld be‘said for many other public buildings. 


Father Henna, of St. Louis, does not hesi- 
tate to teach Catholics their political duties in 
the very plainest fashion, le has nothing to 
conceal. The lowa Falls Sentinel reports him as 
speaking recently in this wise: “It is the duty 
of every Catholic to vote for a Catholic candi- 
date; for one who is not opposed to the Catho- 
lic religion, who is not an enemy to the Church ; 
and it is the duty of every faithful Catholic to 
vote against those candidates who are ciemies 
of our Church and our holy faith....Tife Chureh, 
we are bound to believe as Catholics, is infalli- 
fie. She is infallible in faith; she is infallible 
in something more; she is infallible in every 
thing, in morals as well as in faith: and it fol- 
lows that the state can never be absolutely sep- 
arute from the Church; that the declaration of 
the independence of the state from the Chureh 
is simply political atheism. God has appoint- 
ed the Church as His interpreter in morals; and 
as no state Can exist without morality, no state 
can exist separate from the Church.” This is 
the Catholic programme precisely. 


Pittsburg is well provided with religious in- 
stitutions. The Presbyterians have forty-four 
churches, the Methodists thirty-eight, the Epis- 
copalians twenty-nine, and the Baptists ten in 
Pittsburg and Alleghany. According to a cor- 
respondent of the Examiner and Chronicle, Pitts- 
burg is exceeded by Richmond, Virginia, which, 
with a population of 60,000, has fifty churches, 
and 24,825 church members. This makes one 
communicant for every two of the population. 
Nearly half of the church members are Buptiste ; 
of these 10,529 are colored. 


The decline in the number of theological stu- 
dents in the universities of Prussia has become 
80 greal that it seriously affects the prospects 
of the evangelical Church. In 1881 there were in 
all of the universities 2208 theological students ; 
in 1873 there were 740. In the Hessian universi- 
ties of Marburg and Giessen there were, in 1831, 
14 thevlogical students;.in 1873, 40. Of the 
students in theolugy who matriculated between 


1831 and 1873 one-third abandoned theology be- 


fore ordination. The reason given for this alarm- 
ing decrease is the smallness of the stipends paid 
by the state to the ministers in charge of par- 
ishes. 


The fair in aid of the Hebrew hospital of this 
city, which was held in December, closed with a 
total of $134,929 for gross receipts, or $110,000 
after deducting expenses. 


The note of the Hon. Hamriton Fisa, Secre- 
tary of State, to the secretaries of the American 
Board informs the country that five persons have 
been executed in Mexico for the murder of the 
Rev. Jonun L. Stepnens, the American missiona- 
ry, and that “the trial of other prisoners charged 
with oe in the mob was still pend- 
ing.”” Mr. Hutcurson, now in Mexico, writes 
that 496 persons ‘‘ have formally subscribed to 
our Christian belief, and are openly known as 
Protestants. Most of these conversions,’’ he 
adds, “have been since the Acapulco trouble, 
and stand rglated to it.’’ 


The Presbyterian Synods of Albany, New 
York, Geneva, and Western New York have 
adopted a memorial praying the Legislature to 
repeal the “Gray Nuns Act.” They object that 
the act “is purely sectarian, conferring “upon 
the schools under the control of one religious 
sect rights and privileges not enjoyed or desired 
by any other sect; that it confers a virtual power 
upon a corporation outside of our educational 
system to provide teachers for that system, thus 
contravening the general act concerning public 
ingtruction.”’ On Monday, December 27, the sub- 
ject was brought before the Methodist preach- 
ers’ meeting of this city, who gre unanimous for 
the unconditional repeal of the obnoxious law. 
The precise language of the act sought to bere- 
pealed is as follows: 


Srotion 1. Chapter 324 of the laws of 1871, entitled 
“An Act to incorporate the Sisterhood of Gray Nuns 
in the State of New York,” passed Apri! 6, 1871, is 
hereby amended by adding thereto as follows: 

Sec. 1. The said corporation is hereby authorized to 
grant diplomas and hence testimoniais, in auch 
form and under such regulations as its Board of Trust- 
ees may determine, to any person who shall have or 
may hereafter be graduated at any seminary of learn- 
ing of said corporation located within the State; and 
any such graduate to whom a diploma may be award- 
ed may file such diploma or a duplicate thereof in the 
Department of Public Instruction, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction may thereupon, tm hia 
diacretion, iasue a certificate to the effect that sach 
graduate is @ qualified teacher of the common séhools 
of this State. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY, 

“ Wit you have it rare or well done?” said an En- 
glishman to an Irishman, as he was cutting a slice of 
roast beef. “I love it well done iver since I am in 
this country,” replied Pat, “ for it was rare enough we 
used to ate it in ireland.” 

A true picture of despair is a pig reaching throngh a 
hole in the fence to get a cabbage that lies a few inches 
beyond his reach. 


Borrmsn Freax.—The other day a carpenter's son, 
aged six years, who had been left alone in his father’s 
workshop, was disturbed while engaged in the pain- 
ful operation of acrewing up his eyes. He was im- 
mediately taken to a surgeon. 

= 

A sailor being asked how he liked his bride, replied, 
“ Why, d’ye see, I took her for to be only half of me, 
as the parson says, but dash me if she isn’t twice as 
much as I. I'm only a tar, but she is a Tartar.” 


“T never did see auch a wind and soch a storm,” 
raid a man in a coffee-room. “ And pray, Sir,” In- 
quired 4 would-be wit, “since you saw the wind and 
the storm, what might their color be?” “*The wind 
blew and the storm rose,” was the ready rejoinder, 

Crriovs Metamorruosts. —W onders will never cease, 
The other day we heard that a horse was turned into 
astable! And this is the boasted nineteenth century. 

Tue Batrur of Lire.—Courtship is the engagement 
or siexe, the proposal is the assault, and matrimony 
the victory. 


A Cocxner’s Burnpre.—A country gentleman was 
strolling out with a cockney friend—a genuine cock- 
ney—when they —— approached a meadow in which 
was standing a glorious crop of hay. The cockney 
gazed at it wonderingly. It waen't grass, it wasn't 
wheat, it wasn't tarnip-tops. Vy; vatever does you 
call thie stuff?” said he to hia companion. “ That? 
why, hay, to be sure,” was the reply. “* Hay!" exclaim- 
ed he. “Come, that’s cutting it a little too thick. If 
that’s hay, just show me the hay-corus—come now ‘” 


— 


Coleridge, the poet «nd philosopher, once. arrivin 
at am inn, called out, “ Waiter, do you dine here col- 
lectively or individually?” “Sir,” replied the knight 
of the napkin, “‘ we dines at six.” 

Discovery.—For a long time it has haf- 
fled the medical authorities to acconnt for the force 
with which the waves beat against che ehore, and it 
has recently come to light that it arises from the fact 
of there being “ muscles” in the sea, 

A Bacnrror’s Mr. Grabbles,” ex- 
claimed a young mother, “ shouldn't you like to have 
a family of rosy children about your knee?” “No, 
ma’am,” aaid the disagreeable old bachelor; “ I'd rath- 
er have a lot of yellow boys in my pocket.” 


A young man and a female once os pe a time stopped 
at acountry tavern. Their awkware appearance excit- 
ed the attention of one of the family, who commenced 
a conversation with the female by inquiring how far 
she had traveled that day. “ Traveled !" exclaimed the 
stranger, somewhat indignantly; ** we didn't travel— 
we rid!” 


Barnum was traveling once on board of one of the 
river steamers, where they feed you for a moderate 
ontlay (seventy-five cents a meal) very sumptuourly, 
but the portions supplied are usually of microscople 
dimensions, He called at tea-time for a beefsteak. 
The negro brought him the usual little shriveled mite 
of broiled flesh, certainly not sufficient for more than 
two mouthfula Barnam poised the morsel on his 
fork, scanned it critically, as though it were a sample 
of steak submitted to his inspection, and then returned 
it to the waiter, saying, “Vea, that’s what I mean. 
Bring me some of that.” 


“Billy, how did you lose your finger?” Rasy, 
enough,” said Billy. “I suppose you did—hut how 7?” 
gness you'd lost yourn if it had been where mine 
was.” “That don’t answer my question.” “ Well, if 
you must know,” said Billy, “1 had to cut it off, or 
else steal the trap.” 


An old lady, who had a t aversion to rye in any 
form, says that now the ve got to making It into 
whisky, she can take a little now and then. 
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_A VISIT TO A, LIGHT-HOUSE. 


is_no'surer test of the advancement in 
94 civilization of any maritime country than the 
attention that is paid to its light-honses. When 
we consider the amount 6f property constantly 
in danger of destruction upon the ocean, and the 
number of valuable lives at stake, it seems hard- 
ly possible t> overestimate the importance of 
those guiding lights that supply, although in a 
most imperfect manner, the light of the sun 
when the latter has left the face of the waters to 
be covered with darkness. Light-honses are of 
the greatest antiquity, but they were long of an 
imperfect kind, and only in recent times have 
the systems of lighting them been perfected. 
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Our illustration on this page offers the reader 
a glimpse at the interior workings of the modern 
light-house, and snggests an idea of the labor 
and diligence required to keep the great structure 
in order, so that its warning signal shall never 
fail as a guide to the perplexed mariner. In 
the first two drawings the light-honse of to-day 
is contrasted with the simple beacon light of an- 
cient times. ‘The latter is as old as history. It 
consisted of a rongh tower of wood or stone, 
upon the summit of which a fire was built, which 
gave forth an uncertain and unsatisfactory light. 
The fuel was hoisted to the height by an ingen- 
jous contrivance of ropes, and it was the duty 
of a single attendant to keep the fire replenished 
during the night. The last of these beacons in 


' existence was in Scotland, Where a rude building 
for the purpose had been erected by unknown 
hands upon the Isle of May, at the entrance to 
the Firth of Forth. The third sketch in our en- 
graving shows the laborious operation of clean- 
ing the drift from the lantern.” On a stormy 
night it is sometimes necessary that this should 
he done at least three or four times, and the men 
in charge of the light are compelled to mount 
the tower, and, holding on by the iron rings 
upon the frame-work, spend honrs in removing 
the snow and sleet from the glass. In number 
four we see a party of visitors making the peril- 
ous ascent of the tower. Having landed at the 
hase, it is only by the ascent of a formidable- 
looking copper dadder that the interior of the 


light-house can be reached. Ladies are some- 
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times brave enough to attempt it, but only in. 


the mildest weather. What the difficulties at- 
tending even a landing upon the rocks are on 
rough days can be seen from the next sketch. 
At times, when the weather has been stormy, 
there will sometimes be several weeks during 
which it is impossible to held any communica- 
tion with the people living in the tower. Even 
when there is only what sailors call a ‘stiff 
breeze” blowing it is often dangerous to attempt 
the trip. 

Number six shows the keeper of the light ‘* on 
duty.” From the time of lighting the lantern at 
sundown he takes his*place in the little room de- 
voted’to his use, and there keeps a solitary watch 
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by the glare 
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A VISIT TO WGI 
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LIGHT-HOUSE. 


ir hot At the end of that time 
assit8 taking his place; and 
ly dag the night. Another 
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dent, and extra panes of glass fixed in frames 
are always in readiness to be substituted for those 
which are broken. When an occurrence like this 
takes place, a bell is rung, and assistant light- 
keepers, aroused from their slumbers, without 
waiting to dress themselves, will mount the stairs 
to assist in adjusting the ‘‘storm pane.’ In the 
last of the drawings we see an instance of this 
disaster, 

There is a printed book of 152 pages specially 
devoted to ** instructions and directions to light- 
keepers,” and in this they receive explicit com- 
mands not only for their daily duties, bat for all 
possible or imaginable accidents and emergencies. 
The first article of these instructions announces 
the fundamental duty of the light-keeper: ‘‘ ‘The 


light-house and light-vessel lamps shall be light- 
ed and the lights exhibited for the benefit of 
mariners punctnally at sunset daily.  Light- 
house and light-vessel lights are to be kept burn- 
ing brighgly, free from smoke, and at their great- 
est attainable heights, during each entire night 
from sunset to sungise.” It is added that the 
height of the flame must be frequently measured 
during each watch at night by the seale, gradu- 
ated by inches and tenths of an inch. with which 
keepers are provided. Finally, ** All light-house 
and light-vessel lights shall be extinguished panc- 
tually at sunrise, and every thing be put in order 
for lighting in the evening by 10 a.m. daily.” 

A light-house keeper is required by our gov- 
ernment to be over eighteen vears old, to be able 
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to read and write, and to be competent for his 
duties. ‘* Women and servants must not be 
emploved in the management of the lights, ex- 
cept by special authority of the department.” 
The life is not an attractive one, for many of our 
light-houses, like that in the engraving, are situ- 
ated on barren, desolate. and exposed points of 
the coast. Sometimes the keepers can not com- 
manicate at all with the shore during the winter 
months, and in stich cases supplies of all Kinds 
must be accumulated beforehand. ‘The fresh- 
water for the use of the families living in the 
light-house must be caught in ¢isterns, and there 
is an official circular to light-ke@pers telling them 
how to avoid the poisonons effects of the water 
which drips from the leads of the roof by put- 


ting chalk into the cisterns and occasionally stir- 
ring it. 

The most diffienlt peint in the arrangement 
of the lights is to contrive some device by which 
the mariner will be enabled to distinguish one 
from another—a point which is often of as much 
importance as the brillianey of the light itself. 
Various means have been tried. There are white 
and red lights. tixed, revolving, and flash lights, 
and the revolving lights have different intervals, 
from a minute and a half to ten seconds. There 
are also tixed white lights showing a red flash 
at intervals, and in some cases two and even 
three white lights mark a headiand. But mi-- 
takes still oceur, in spite of all precautions taken 
to avoid them. What fearfal disasters can re- 
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sult from errors of this kind we learn from the 
terrible wreck of the unifappy Deutsch/and. 

It is said that evil-minded persons on the Ba- 
hama Islands and elsewhere used systematically 
to hang out false lights to lure ships off their 
course and on to the reefs, and that their rude 
method of imitating a revolving or flash light 
was to tie a lantern to a horse’s tail, and walk 
the animal around in a cirele. In 1825 it was 
enacted that ‘‘if any person or persons shall 
hold ont or show any false light or lights, or 
extinguish any true light, with the intention to 
bring any ship or vessel, boat or raft, being or 
sailing upon the sea, into danger, distress, or 
shipwreck, every such person so offending, his 
or her counselors, aiders, and abettors, shall be 
deemed guilty of felony, and shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing four thousand dollars, and imprisonment and 
confinement to hard labor not exceeding ten 
years, according to the aggravation of the of- 
fense.”- But even the severity of this law seems 
inadequate to the magnitude of the crime it is 
designed to guard against. 


CRIPPS, THE. CARRIER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


or “ Tar Maw or Sxer,” “ Lorna Doone,” 
* Arsce LogRalNE,” FTC., ETO. 


CHAPTER [. 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


Tue little village of Beckley lies, or rather lay 
many years ago, in the quiet embrace of old Stow 
Wood, well known to every Oxford man who loves 
the horn or fusil. This wood or forest (now 
broken up into many straggling copses) spread 
in the olden time across the main breadth of the 
highland to the north of Headington, between the 
valley of the Cherwell and the bogs of Otmoor. 
Beckley itself, though once approached by the 
Roman road from Alchester, must for many a 
century have nursed its rural quietude, withdrawn 
as it was from the stage-wagon track from High 
Wycombe to Chipping Norton, through Wheatley, 
Islip, and Bletchingdon, and lying in a tangle of 
narrow lanes leading only to one another. So 
Becklev took that cheerful view of life which 
enabled the fox to disdain the blandishments of 
the vintage, and prided itself on its happy se- 
clusion and untutored honesty. 

But as all sons of Adam must have something 
or other to say to the rest, and especially to his 
daughters, this little village carried on some com- 
merce with the outer world, and did it through a 
carrier. 

The name of this excellent man was Cripps; 
dnd the carrier's mantle, or woolsey coat, had de- 
scended on this particular Cripps from many gen- 
erations. All the Cripps family had a habit of 
adding largely to their number in every genera- 
tion. In this they resembled most other families 
which have to fight the world, and therefore re- 
cruit their forces zealously; but in one great 
point they were very distinct—they agreed among 
one another. And ever since roads were made, 
or rather lanes began trying to make themselves, 
one great tradition had confirmed the dynasty of 
Crippses. 

This was that the eldest son should take the 
carrying business; the second son (upon first 
avoidance) should have the baker’s shop in Ox- 
ford over against old Baliol College; the third 
should have the queer old swine farm in the heart 
of Stow Forest: the fourth should be the butch- 
er of Beckley; and the fifth its shoe-maker. If 
ever it pleased the Lord to proceed with the mas- 
culine fork of the family (as had happened sev- 
eral times), the sixth boy and the rest were ex- 
pected to start on their travels, when big enough. 
As for the girls, the carrier being the head of the 
family, and holding the house and the stable and 
cart; was bound to take the maids, one by one, to 
and fro under his tilt twice a week, till the pub- 
lic fell in love with them. 

Now so many things come cross and across in 
the countless ins and outs of life, that even the 
laws of the Crippses failed sometimes in some 
jot or tittle. Still, there they stuck, and strong 
cause was needed ere they could be departed 
from. Of course the side shoots of the family 
(shoe-makers’ sons, and so on) were not to be 
bound by this great code, however ambitious to 
be so. To deal with such rovers is not our duty. 
Our privilege is to trace the strict succession of 
the Crippses, the deeds of the carrier now on the 
throne and his second best brother, the baker, 
with a. little side peep at the man on the farm, 
and a shy desire to be veyy delicate to the last 
unmarried “ female.” 

The present head of the family, Zachary Cripps, 
the Beckley carrier under the laws of time (which 
are even stricter than the Crippses’ code), was 
crossing the ridge of manhood toward the west- 
ern side of forty, without providing the due suc- 
cessor to the ancestral driving board. Public 
opinion was already beginning to exclaim at him ; 
and the man whe kept the chandler’s shop, with 
a large small family to maintain, was threatening 
to make: the most of this, and set up his own eld- 
est son on the road, though “dot and carry one”’ 
was all he knew about the business. Zachary 
was not a likely man to be at all upset by this; 
but rather one of a tarrying order, as his name 
might indicate. 

Truly intelligent families living round abeut the 
city of Oxford had, and even to this day have, a 
habit of naming their male babies after the books 
of the Bible, in their just canonical sequence, 
while infants of the better sex are baptized into 
the Apocrypha, or even the Episties. So that 
Zachary should have been “ Genesis;” only his 
father had suffered such pangs of mind at being 
cut down by the ever-strengthening curtness of 
British diction into “ Jenny Oripps,”’ that he laid 


his thumb to the New Testament when his first 
man-child was born to him, and finding a father 
in like case quite relieved of responsibility, took 
it for a good sign, and applied his name triumph- 
antly. 

But though the eldest born was thus transferred 
into the New Testament, the second son reverted 
to the proper dispensation ; and the one who went 
into the baker’s shop was Exodus, as he ought 
to be. The children of the former Exodus were 
turned out testamentarily, save those who were 
needed to carry the bread out, till their cousin’s 
boys should be big enough. 

All of these doings were right enough, and ev- 
ery body approved of them. Leviticus Cripps 
was the lord of the swine, and Numbers bore the 
cleaver, while Deuteronomy stuck to his last, when 
the public-house could spare him. There was 
only one more brother of the dominant genera- 
tion, whose name was “ Pentachook,” for thus 
they pronounced the collective eponym, and he 
had been compendiously kicked abroad to seek 
his own fortune right early. 

But as for the daughters (who took their names 
from the best women of the Apocrypha, and sat 
up successively under the tilt until they were dis- 
posed of), for the moment it is enough to say that 
all except one were now forth and settled. Some 
married farmers, some married tradesmen, one 
took a miller’s eldest son, one had a gentleman 
more or less, but all with expectations. Only the 
youngest was still in the tilt, a very pretty girl 
called Esther. 

All Beckley declared that Esther’s heart had 
been touched by a college lad, who came some 
five years since to lodge with Zachary for the 
long vacation, and was waited on by this young 
girl, supposed to be then unripe for dreaming of 
the tender sentiment. That a girl of only fifteen 
summers should allow her thoughts to stray, con- 
trary to all common-sense and her duty to her 
betters, for no other reason (to any body’s knowl- 
edge) than that a young man ate and drank with 
less noise than the Crippses, and went on about 
the moonlight and the stars and the rubbishy 
things in the hedges—that a child like that should 
know no better than to mix what a gentleman 
said with his inner meaning—put it right or left, 
showed that something was amiss with her. How- 
ever, the women would say no more until it was 
pulled out of them. To mix or meddle with the 
Crippses was like putting one’s fingers’ into a 
stecl-trap. 

With female opinion in this condition, and ea- 
ger to catch at any thing, Mrs. Exodus Cripps, 
in Oxford, was confined rather suddenly. She 
had kneaded a batch of two sacks of flour, to put 
it to rise for the morning, and her husband (who 
should not have let her do it) was smoking a pipe 
and exciting her. Nevertheless, it would not have 
harmed her (as both the doctor and the midwife 
said) if only she had kept herself from arguing 
while about it. But, somehow or other, her hus- 
band said a thing she could not agree with, and 
the strength of her reason went the other way, 
and it served him right that he had to rush off 
in his slippers to the night-bell. 

On the next day, although things were quite 
brought round, and the world was the richer by the 
addition of another rational animal, Mr. Exodus 
sent up the crumpet-boy all the way from Broad 
Street in Oxford to Beckley to beg and implore 
Miss Esther Cripps to come down and attend to 
the .caudle. And the crumpet-boy, being short 
of breath, became so full of power that the car- 
rier scarcely knew what to do in the teeth of so 
urgent a message. For he had made quite a pet 
of his youngest sister, and the twenty years of 
age betwixt them stopped the gap of rivalry. It 
was getting quite late in the afternoon when the 
crumpet-boy knocked at the ecarrier’s door, be- 
cause he had met upon Magdalen Bridge a boy 
who owed him twopence: and eager as he was to 
fulfill his duty, a sense of justice to himself com- 
pelled him to do his best to get it. His knowl- 
edge of the world was increased by the failure of 
this Utopian vision, for the other boy offered to 
toss him “ double or quits,” and having no spe- 
cie, borrowed poor Crumpy’s last penny to do it; 
then being defeated in the issue, he cast the 
young baker’s cap over the bridge, and made off 
at fine speed with his coin of the realm. What 
other thing could Crumpy do than attempt to 
outvie his activity? In a word, he chased him 
as far as Carfax, with well-winged feet and sad 
labor of lungs, but Mercury laughed at Astria, 
and Crumpy had a very distant view of fivepence. 
Recording a highly vindictive vow, he seratched 
his bare head, and set forth again, being further 
from Beckley than at his first start. 

It certainly Was an unlucky thing that the day 
of the week should be Tuesday—Tuesday, the 
19th of December, 1837. For Zachary always 
had to make his rounds on a Wednesday and a 
Saturday; and if he were to drive his poor old 
Dobbin into Oxford on a Tuesday evening, how 
could he get through his business to-morrow ? 
For, Dobbin insisted on a day in stable whenever 
he had been in Oxford. He was full of the air 
of the laziest place,and perhaps the most delight- 
ful, in the world. He despised all the horses of 
low agriculture after that inspiration, and he 
sighed out sweet grunts at the color of his straw, 
instead of getting up the next morning. 

Zachary Cripps was a thoughtful man, as well 
as a very kind-hearted one. In the crown of his 
hat he always carried a monthly calendar gummed 
on card-board, and opposite almost every day he 
had dots, or round 0's, or crosses, Each of these 
to his very steady mind meant something not to 
be neglected; and being (as time went) a pretty 
fair scholar—ere school boards destroyed true 
scholarship—with the help of his horse he could 
make out nearly every place he had to call at. 
So now he looked at the crumpet-boy to receive 
and absorb his excitement, and then he turned to 
young Esther, and let her speak first, as she al- 
ways liked to do. 

“Oh, please to go back quite as fast as yon 


can,” said Esther to the Crumpy, “and say that 
I shall be there before you, or, at any rate, as 
soon as you are. And, Crumpy, there ought to 
be something for you. Dear Zac, have you got 
twopence ?” 

“Not I,” said the carrier; “and if I had, it 
would do him a deal more harm than good. Run 
away down the hill, my lad, and you come to me 
at the Golden Cross, perhaps as soon as Satur- 
day, and [ll look in my bag for a half-penny. 
Run away, boy; run away, or the bogies will be 
after you.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SWING OF THE PICKAXE, 


Tur baker’s boy felt that his luck was askew 
upon this day of his existence, for Carrier Cripps 
was vexed so much at this sudden demand for 
his sister that he never even thought of asking 
the boy to have a glass of home-brewed ale. 

“Zac, what made you send the boy away 
Esther asked, when she came dowrf stairs with 
her bonnet and short cloak on. “ Of course I am 
yery foolish; but he would have been some little 
company.” 

“There, now, I never thought of it! I am 
doiled a’ do believe sometimes. Tramp with you 
to the Bar mysell, I wull. Sarve me right for a 
doin’ of it.” 

“ Indeed, then, you won't,” she answered, firm- 
ly. “There’s a hard day’s work for you, Zac, 
to-morrow, with all the Christmas parcels, and 
your touch of rheumatics so bad last week.” 

“Why, bless the cheeld, I be as hearty as 
ever !” 

“Of course you are, Zac; of, course you are, 
and think naught of a sack of potatoes. But if 
you declare to come with me one step, backward 
is the only step I take.” 

“Well, well,” said the carrier, glad on the whole 
to escape a long walk and keep conscience clear ; 
“when you say a thing, Etty, what good is it’ 
Round these here parts none would harm ’e. 
And none of they furriners be about just now.” 

“ Good-night, Zac, good-night, dear,” cried Es- 
ther, to shorten departure, for Cripps was a man 
of a slow turn of mind, and might go on for an 
hour or two; “I shall sleep there to-night, of 
course, and meet you at the Golden Cross to-mor- 
row. When had I best be there?” 

“Well, you know better than I do. It might 
be one o'clock, or it might be two, or it might be 
half past three a’most. All you have to do is this 
—to leave word at the bar with Sally Brown.” 

“T shall do nothing of the’ sort,” she answer- 
ed; “I don’t like bars, and I don’t like Miss 
Brown. I shall look in the yard for the cart, 
brother.” 

“You'll do pretty much as you like. That 
much a’ may be cocksure of.” But before he 
could finish his exposition of his sister’s char- 
acter, she was out of sight; and he dropped his 
grumble, and doubted his mind about letting her 
go. Not that any one at all of the neighborhood 
would hurt her; but. that there had been much 
talk about a camp of dark-skinned people in Cow- 
ley Marsh not long ago. Therefore he laid his 
palm flat from his eyebrows, to follow the dis- 
tance further; and seeing no more than the 
hedges of the lane (now growing in the cold wind 
naked) and the track of the lane (from wet mud 
slaking into light-colored crustiness) without any 
figures, or sound, or shadow, or sense of life 
moving any where—he made for the best side of 
his cottage door, and brightened up the fire-light. 

The weather had been for some few weeks in 
a good constitutional English state; that is to 
say, it had no settled tendency toward any thing. 
Or, at any rate, so it seemed to people who took 
little heed of it. There had been a little rain, 
and then a little snow, and a touch of frost, and 
then a sample of fog, and so on: trying all va- 
rieties, to suit the British public. True Britons, 
however, had grumbled duly at each successive 
overture; s@® that the winter was now resolving 
henceforth only to please itself. And this de- 
termined will was in the wind, the air, and the 
earth itself, just when night began to fall on this 
dark day of December. 

As Esther turned the corner from the Beckley 
lane into the road, the broad coach road to Ox- 
ford, she met a wind that knew its mind coming 
over the crest of Shotover—a stern east wind that 
whistled sadly over the brown and barren fields, 
and bitterly piped in the roadway. To the chill 
of this blast the sere oak leaves shivered in the 
dusk and rattled; the gray ash saplings bent 
their naked length to get away from it; and the 
surly stubs of the hedge went to and fro to one 
another. The slimy dips of the path began to 
rib themselves, like the fronds of fern, and to 
shrink into wrinkles and sinewy knobs; while 
the broader puddles, though skirred by the breeze, 
found the net-work of ice veiling over them. 
This as it crusted began to be’capable of a con- 
sistent quivering, with a frail infinitude of spike- 
tets, crossing, and yet carrying into one another. 
And the cold work (marred every now and then 
by the hurry of the wind that urged it) in the 
Inain was going ong so fast, that the face of the 
water ceased to glisten, and instead of ruffling 
lifted, and instead of waving wavered. So that 
as the surface trembled, any level eye might see 
little splinters (held as are the ribs and harl of 
feathers) spreading and rising like stems of lace, 
and then with a smooth crisp jostle sinking, as 
the wind flew over them, into the quavering con- 
sistence of a coverlet of ice. 7 

Esther Cripps took little heed of these things, 
or of any other in the matter of weather, except 
to say to herself now and then how bitter cold 
the wind was, and that she feared it would turn 
to snow, and how she longed to be sitting with a 
cup of “ Aunt Exie’s” caudle in the snug room 
next to the bakehouse, or how glad she would be 
to get only as far as the first house of St. Clem- 
ent’s, to see the lamps and the lights in the shops, 
and be quit of this dreary loneliness. For now 
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it must be three market days since fearful ru- 
mors began to stir in several neighboring vil- 
lages, which made even strong men discontent 
with solitude toward night-fall; and as for the 
women—just now poor Esther would rather not 
think of what they declared. It was all very 
well to pretend to doubt it, while hanging the 
clothes out or turning the mangle, but as for 
laughing out here in the dark, and a mile away 
from the nearest house— Good Lord! how that 
white owl frightened her! 

Being a sensible and brave girl, she forced her 
mind as well as she could into another channel, 
and lifted the cover of the basket, in which she 
had some nice things for “ Aunt Exie,” and then 
she set off for a bold little run, until she was out 
of breath and trembling at the sound of her own 
light feet. For though all the Crippses were 
known to be of a firm and resolute fibre, who 
could expect a young maid like this to tramp on 
like a Roman sentinel ? 

And a lucky thing for her it was that she tried 
nothing of the sort, but glided along with her 
heart in her mouth and her short skirt tucked up 
round her. Lucky also for her that the ground 
(which she so little heeded, and so wanted to get 
over) was in that early stage of freezing, or of 
drying to forestall frost, in which it deadens sound 
as much a& the later stage enlivens it. Otherwite 
it is doubtful whether she would have seen the 
Christmas dressing of the shops in Oxford. 

For a little further on she came, without so 
much as a cow in the road or a sheep in a field 
for company, to a dark narrow place, where the 
way hung over the verge of a stony hollow, an 
ancient pit which had once been worked as part 
of the quarries of Headington. This had long 
been of bad repute as a haunted and ill-omened 
place; and even the carrier himself, strong and 
resolute as he was, felt no shame in whispering 
when he passed by in the moonlight. And the 
name of the place was the “gypsy’s grave.” 
Therefore, as Esther Cripps approached -it, she 
was half inclined to wait and hide herself in a 
bush or gap until a cart or wagon should come 
down the hill behind her, or an honest dairy-man 
whistling softly to re-assure his shadow, or even 
a woman no braver than herself. 

But neither any cart came near, nor any other 
kind of comipany, only the violence of the wind 
and the keen increase of the frost-bite. So that 
the girl made up her mind to put the best foot 
foremost, and run through her terrors at such a 
pace that none of them could lay hold of her. 

Through yards of darkness she skimmed the 
ground, in haste only to be rid of it, without look- 
ing forward, or over her shoulders, or any where, 
when she could help it. And now she was ready 
to laugh at herself and her stupid fears, as she 
caught through the trees a glimpse of the lights 
of Oxford, down in the low land, scarcely more 
than a mile and a half away from her. In the 
joy of relief she was ready to jump and pant 
without fear of the echoes, when suddenly some- - 
thing caught her ears. 

This was not a thing at first to be at all afraid 
of, but only just enough to rouse a little curiosity. 
It seemed to be nothing more or less than the 
steady stroke of a pickaxe. The sound came from 
the further corner of the deserted quarry, where 
a crest of soft and shingly rock overhung a brievy 
thicket. Any person working there would be 
quite out of sight from the road by reason of the 
bend of the hollew. 

The blow of the tool came dull and heavy on 
the dark and frosty wind, and Esther almost made 
up her mind to run on, and take no heed of it. 
And so she would have done, no doubt, if she had 
not been a Cripps girl. But in this family firm 
and settled opinions had been handed down con- 
cerning the rights of property—the rights that 
overcome all wrongs and outlive death. The 
brother Leviticus of Stow Wood had sown a 
piece of waste at the corner of the clevice with 
winter carrots for his herd of swine, The land 
being none of his thus far, his right so to treat it 
was not established, and therefore likely to be at- 
tacked by any rapacious encroacher. Esther felt 
all such things keenly, and resolved to find out 
what was going on. 

To this intent she gathered in the skirt of her 
frock and the fulling of her cloak, and fending 
the twigs from her eyes and bonnet, quietly slipped 
through a gap in the hedge. For she knew that 
a steep track, trodden by children in the black- 
berry season, led from this gap to the deep and 
tangled bottom of the quarry. With care and 
fear she went softly down, and followed the curve 
of the hollow. 

The heavy sound of the pickaxe ceased as she 
came near and nearer, and the muttering of rough 
voices made her shrink into a nook and listen. 

“Tell ’e, I did see zummat moving,” said a 
man whom she could dimly make out on the 
beetling ridge above her by the light of the clear- 
ing eastern sky; “a zummat moving down yon- 
ner, I tell ’e.” 

“ No patience, I han’t no patience with ’e,”’ an- 
swered a taller man, coming forward, and speak- 
ing with a guttural twang, as if the roof of his 
mouth were imperfect. “Skearv Jem is your 
name and natuge. Giec me the pick if thee beest 
aveared. Is this job to be finished to-night or 
not?” 

The answer was only a growl or an oath, and 
the swing of the tool began again, while Esther's 
fright grew hot and thumped in her heart and 
made her throat swell. It was all she coulil do 
to keep quiet breath and prevent herself from 
screaming, for something told her that she was 
watching a darker crime than theft of roots or 
robbery of a sheep-fold. 

In a short or a long time—she knew not which 
—as she still lay hid and dared not show her face 
above the gorse tuft, a sound of sliding and fall- 
ing shale heavily shook her refuge. She drew 
herself closer, and prayed to the Lord, and clasp- 
ed her hands before her eyes, and cowered, e~- 
pecting to be killed at least. And then she peep- 
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ed forth to know what it was about. She never 
had harmed any mortal body; why should she 
be frightened so? 

In the catch of the breath which comes when 
sudden courage makes gulp at uncertainty, she 
lifted herself by a stiff old root to know the very 
worst of.it. Better almost to be killed and be 
done with than bear the heart-pang of this terri- 
ble fear. And there she saw a thing that struck 
her so aback with amazement that every timid 
sense was mute. 

Whether the sky began-to shed a hovering 
light, or the girl’s own eyes spread and bred a 
power of vision from their nervous dilation—at 
any rate, she saw in the darkness what she had 
not seen till now. It was the body of a young 
woman (such a body as herself might be) lying, 
only with white things round it, in the black cor- 
ner, with gravel and earth and pieces of rock 
rolling down on it. There was nothing to fright- 
en a sensible person now that the worst was 
known perhaps. Every body must be buried at 
some time. Why should she be frightened so ? 

However, Esther Cripps fell faint, and lay in 
that state long enough for tons of burying rock 
to fall and secret buryers to depart. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


» 
SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AmonG the most beautiful objects in the way 
of natural curiosities is the now well-known £u- 
plectella, or Venus’s flower basket, a cylindrical 
net-work resemblifig the finest spun glass woven 
together in open meshes of wonderful regularity. 
The Challenger, during her exploration, visited 
the single locality whence this object is obtain- 
ed, off the island of Mactan, adjacent to Zebu 
Island, not very far from Manila. The follow- 
ing account of the method of collecting it is 
given: ** We had no sooner landed than we saw 
the sponges about every where, and we had no 
difficulty in getting a couple of tisherwomen on 
the following day to consent to guide us to the 
spot where they were found. The Indians came 
to us early in the morning, and we started with 
them in the stearm-launch to the village, about 
six miles off, where they lived. There we took 
in two very curious and ingeniously contrived 
instruments, with which they bring the sponges 
up. Two long strips of bamboo meet at an an- 
gle of forty-five degrees, and are fixed in that 
position by an elaborate system of stays of bam- 
boo, whiclrare attached to a piece of wood which 
runs back from the angle between the two arms 
or wings of the machine. The piece of wood is 
weighted with stones, and a line is attached to 
it, so that the machine is pulled along on the 
bottom with the angle in advance and the two 
wings sloping backward, one on cither side. 
The outer edge of each of the bamboo rods is 
armed with between thirty and forty large fish- 
hooks, with their barbs set forward toward the 
angle. The regaderas, as the Spaniards call them, 
are found at a depth of about one hundred fath- 
oms. The Indian lets down the bamboo arrange- 
ment with a strong fine line of Manila hemp, 
and pulls it slowly over the ground. Every now 
and then he feels a slight tug, and at the end of 
an hour or so he pulls it in, with usually from 
five to ten regaderas entangled in the hooks. 
Euplectella has a very different appearance, under 
these circumstances, from the cones of glassy 
net-work in the British Museum. Its silver 
beard is clogged with the dark gray mud in 
which it lives, buried to about one-third of its 
height, and the net-work of the remainder of 
the tube is covered with a pall of yellowish fleshy 
matter, which gives it a heavier look and great- 
ly diminishes its beauty. The layer of flesh is 
not so thick, however, as we expected, and only 
slightly masks the form of even the detailed 
sculpture of the sponge. It is not nearly so 
thick and spongy as it is in another species of 
the same genus which we dredged off the coast 
of Portugal.”’ 


The American Naturalist, which has been pub- 
lished for nine years at Salem, Massachusetts, 
under fhe direction of Messrs. PACKARD and 
PutNaM, has lately passed into the hands of H. 
O. Hoventon & Co., and will be published at 
the Riverside Press, Cambridge, under the edito- 
rial management of Dr. A. 8. PacKaRpb. It is 
announced that the amount of matter in each 
number will be inercased, and that its typo- 
graphical dress will be improved, as also the 
character and number of the illustrations. For 
Volume X., for 1876, a department of geography 
and travel is announced, and the proceedings of 
scientific socictics will be reported. 


The Atheneum of the 4th of December an- 
nounces the death of Mr. R. C. CARRINGTON, 
well known as the proprictor of Redhill Observ- 
atory, and the author of the Redhill Catalogue 
of Circumpolar Stars, for which he reeeived the 
gold medal of the Astronomical Society in 1859, 
and of observations of spots on the sun from 
November 9, 1853, to March 24, 1861. Illness 
and other causes led to the interruption of Mr. 
CARRINGTON’S labors; but a few years since he 
established another observatory at Churt, near 
Farnham, and he was found dead at his residence 
there on the morning of November 1, 


In a memoir by Lupicke, he shows that the 
atmospheric pressure diminishes with the wax- 
ing and increases with the waning moon. The 
pressure is less at the perigee than at the apogee, 
and in general the eflect of the moon upon the 
atmosphere is the inverse of that which it pro- 
duces upon the ocean, The observations on 
which his results are based extend over eight 
years: but the actual effect of the moon upon 
the barometric pressure, although decided, is 
yet exceedingly small. 


A correspondent of Land and Water, in refer- 
ence to the proposed introduction of the turbot 
and sole from the coast of Europe to that of the 
United States, writes that Devonshire furnishes 
admirable opportimitics for getting what is nec- 
essary for this purpose. He remarks that tur- 
bot, brill, sele, ete., can be had of all sizes from 
that of a two-shilling piece up to thay of the 
hand. He has kept them alive for two days, al- 
though they lay for hours previously in the boat. 
They have been taken from the boat and trans- 

orted in an open cart, and lived for several 
10urs Without water. He that, as soles 


are very shy, they should be provided with plen- 
ty of sand, taken, if possible, from the water pre- 
viously occupied by them. They should also be 
covered, as they are not fond,of the light. 


Considerable interest has been shown in the 
position taken by Lieutenant Weyprecat, the 
well-known arctic traveler, in reference to arc- 
tic exploration, his ground being that traveling 
expeditions have so nearly solved the purely 
geographical problem, and any remaining are so 
likely to be fully developed by the British expe- 
dition, that it is better to establish permanent 
stations in high latitudes, where full series of 
observations can be made, over a period of years, 
from which the laws of periodical phenomena 
can be determined. A combination of the two 
classes of effort will be desirable. Thus an ex- 
nag rn may erect observing stations at particu- 
ar points, from which exploring journeys can 
be made, with the stations as a base. These ex- 
peditions can be by land on eledges, or by water 
in boats, and can be kept in communication with 
each other by suitable vessels passing between 
them. 

These considerations have been fully present- 
ed by the German commission to which the 
subject was referred, with Lieutenant Wey- 
PRECHT as a member, which also urges that a 
proper understanding be had between different 
nations for the systematic prosecution of this 
work, so that the labor of one party need not be 
duplicated by another. It is recommended that 
the region between the west coast of Greenland 
und the east coast of Spitzbergen be taken up by 
Germany for further investigation; and they 
also recommend that a number of stations be 
established on the east coast of Greenland, with 
secondary stations on Jan-Mayen Island and the 
west coast of Spitzbergen. 

The death of Mr. F. E. Epwarps is announced 
as having occurred on the 15th of October, at 
the age of seventy-six. Mr. EDWARDS was well 
known as the author of several valuable mono- 
graphs on the different groups of the eocene 
mollusea, published by the Paleontological So- 
ciety. 


CLEMENT Ley, 80 well known by his investi- 
gations into the movements of storms, states, 
in reference to the movements of cirrus clouds, 
whose laws have been investigated by HiLpg- 
BRANDSSON and others, that his own observa- 
tions fully confirm those of the latter as to the 
motions of the upper clouds, with only this mod- 
ification, that the vertical axis of a revolving 
storm, about which the whole mass of air may 
be supposed to rotate, is not exactly vertical, 
but inclined backward—a conclusion to which 
he is led by the study of some thousands of ob- 
servations, and which he had provisionally an- 
nounced several years ayo. In general, there- 
fore, it may be stated that above every storm 
area, or region of Joy pressure toward which the 
lower clouds move, there exists in the upper 
atmosphere a system of winds blowing outward 
in all directions, the centre from which the up- 
per currents move being somewhat behind the 
centre of the lower system of winds. 


As the results of the more important experi- 
ments in France as to the efficiency of the sul- 
pho-carbonates as a remedy against the phyllox- 
era, it is stated that wherever a solution of the 
salts or their vapors penetrated, this grape-vine 
louse was destroyed, and the vine was not in- 
jured, but rather improved in its vegetation. If 
some few phylloxeras were met with alive after 
the treatment of the plant, they were probably 
young and agile larve from untreated parts or 
from eggs hid in fissures of the stem or ground. 

The great problem now, according to Profess- 
or Dumas, is to reduce the price of the sulpho- 
carbonates, especially that of potassinm; and 
another question is how to apply the substance. 


According to Mr. Jonn Youne, the sandstone 
bottoms of iron furnaces assume, from the long- 
continued action of heat, a distinctly columnar 
form, the old lines of stratification being oblit- 
erated, thus showing that heat, as well as elec- 
tricity and mechanical force, was an agent in the 
production of the columnar form of rocks. 


A recent novelty in medical treatment con- 
sists of the hypodermical injections of pure or 
distilled water in cases of rheumatic or other 
local pain. They are to be applied immediately 
over the part affected, in quantities of not less 
than two grams, the maximum being ten or 
twelve grams. They are said to be almost al- 
ways serviceable, and never at all injurious. 


A French physician announces that distress- 
ing or excessive palpitation of the heart can al- 
most always be arrested by bending double, the 
head down and the arms hanging, so as to pro- 
duce a temporary congestion of the upper per- 
tion of the body. In nearly every instance of 
nervous or anemic palpitation the heart imme- 
diately resumes its natural function. If the 
mevements of respiration are arrested during 
this action, the effect is still more rapid. 


The Geographical Magazine for December con- 
tains an interesting account of the work accom- 
plished by StanLey’s African explorations, hav- 
ing special reference to the survey of the Nyanza 
Lake, which proves to be of even greater extent 
than has been supposed by many geographers. 


It is well known that since the exhaustion of 
the stock of plumbago in the celebrated Bor- 
rowdale mines in Cumberland, Enyland, lead- 
pencils have not been as good as formerly, the 
substitutes being deficient in many of the qual- 
ities of the English material. It is stated that 
recent examinations of an extensive character 
have brought to light the existence of new seams 
in the old mine, and that @ aompany has been 
formed to work them. It is confidently be- 
lieved that before long this mine will become 
as celebrated as ever. 


The Dutch Geographical Society is contem- 
plating the fitting out of a Sumatra expedition, 
with the intention, should this enterprise be 
successful, of turning its attention to arctic ex- 
ploration. 


It has long been known that oleander leaves 
contain ,an active poison, which was first ex- 
amined by LukowskI! in 1861. This body, olean- 
drin, has lately been re-investigated by 
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CTTEIL- a 


LI, who obtained it in an imperfectly crystalline 
condition. It is pale yellow, soluble in water, 
alcobol, ether, chloroform, fusel-oil, and olive- 
oil. At 56° C. it softens, becomes a greenish 
liquid at about 70°, and at 170° it undergoes 
partial decomposition. BETTELLI also succeed- 
ed in forming the chlorhydrate of the alkaloid. 


Professor Cope has published an imvortant 
aper on the Batrachia and Reptilia of Costa 

ica, with notes on the reptiles of Nicaragua 
and Peru, in the quarto journal of the Philadel- 
phia Academy «of Natural Sciences. Most of the 
Costa Rican materials were obtained from the 
researches of Dr. WILLIAM M. GaBB, who was 
engaged for several years in exploring that coun- 
try in behalf of the Costa Rican government, by 
which he has added very largely to our know!l- 
edge of the geography, geology, general natural 
history, and ethnology of the regiog He has 
already published many papers in all these de- 
artments, and it is to him we owe our only re- 
iable information in regard to the Costa Rican 
aborigines. The first series of all the collections 
made by Dr. Gans have all been presented by 
him to the National Museum, in Washington, 
and they constitute a highly valued portion of 
the extensive collections of the establishment. 

Other collections used by Professor Core in 
this memoir are those of Dr. Van PatrTen and 
Mr. C. N. Riortt, these covering the region ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Pacitic. Eighty- 
nine species were furnished by Professer GaBp, 
of which thirty-seven were new to science. The 
total number of species known from all investi- 
gators in Costa Rica is 132, and it is probable 
that a large number yet remain to be discover- 
ed, showing that the region is rich im terrestrial 
cold-blooded vertebrates. 


—_——-- — 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wirrn the month of December, 1875, the New York 
City Mission completed the forty-ninth year of its 
charitable operations. There are thirty city mission- 
aries employed by this society, five mission chapels 
have been established and maintained, three churches 
have been organized on a simple union basis, and four 
Sabbath-schools are maintained for the most destitute 
children. The work of the society also embraces 
meetings for street girls, reading-roomes and lodging- 
houses for the friendless, as well as many other means 
for aiding and benefiting the poor and needy. The 
City Mission chapels are De Witt Chapel, No. 135 Green- 
wich Street ; Calvary Chapel, No. 153 Worth Street : 
Lebanon Chapel, No. 70 Columbia Street; Carmel 
Chapel, No. 134 Bowery ; Olivet Chapel, No. 63 Second 
Street. At the head-quarters of the City Mission, No, 
50, Bible House, a list of missionaries, mission stations, 
and visitors of the poor may always be found. It is oft- 
en a convenience to the benevolent who may be unable 
to render personal assistance to the needy to know 
where to send them for aid. A homeless young gir! 
may be directed to the Girls’ Lodging-house, No. 27 St. 
Mark's Place, or to the Protectory, No. 41 Seventh Av- 
enue, corner of Thirteenth Street. A friendless boy, 
who would like a good place in country or city, may find 
assistance at the Children’s Aid Society, No. 19 East 
Fourth Street, or the Juvenile Asylum, No, 61 West 
Thirteenth Street. Persons looking for employment 
may be sent to-the Free Labor Bureau, No. 10 Clinton 
Place. A decent sober man, without money, may find 
a night's lodging at the Helping Hand for Men, No. 316 
Water Street. The beggar and vagrant should be di- 
rected to No. 66 Third Avenue, corner of Eleventh 
Street, that they may find admission to the public in- 
stitutions under the care of the Commissioners of 
Charities. There are more than twenty dispensaries 
scattered over the city, where medical advice or at- 
tendance can be obtained in cases of sickness among 
the poor. There are, of course, numerous other soci- 
eties for the relief of suffering and want, but we be- 
lieve these few brief directions will be acceptable to 
many offour readers, who are often at a loas to know 
where to direct those who may be needing aid. 


On the 29th of November the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company submitted a proposition 
to the Mayor of Philadelphia to erect a bridge over the 
Schuylkill River at Market Street, where the old struc- 
ture which was destroyed by fire formerly stood. The 
proposition was accepted on the understanding that 
the bridge was to be completed before January 1, 1876. 
On December 2% the bridge, having been practically 
completed, was thrown open to the public, its con- 
struction having occupied about twenty-one days from 
the time the Mayor signed the ordinance authorizing it. 


According to recent statements, ten steamers and 
1500 lives have been lost on the Pacific coast within 
the past few years. The loes of the steamer Pacific 
has aroused much public feeling in Victoria and in 
San Francisco. Many persons vigorously denounce 
the system which haa permitted ships to go to sea in 
an unsound condition, poorly provided with means of 
saving life, and with unreliable, undisciplined crews, 
largely composed of Chinese. 


Hazing at Union College has been punished by the 
suspension of all the parties engaged in the business, 
some seyen or eight studenta, 


A short time ago three freight-cars containing 
$6,000,000 worth of silk-worm eggs arrived In New 
York from San Francisco. This unusual cargo had 
come from Hong-Kong, and was bound to Italy and 
the South of France. It might have reached ita desti- 
nation more quickly and at leas cust by way of the 
Suez Canal; but it has been found useless to ship them 
that way, because the Southern climate hatches the 
eggs. When the eggs reach their European destina- 
tiom they will be stored in vaults, secure against 
wartmnth, until the foliage of the mulberry-trees, on 
which the silk-worm feeds, is grown. 


Among the many incidents which have reached nes 
in connection with the lose of the Dewfachland is a 
pleasant one about a cheery German named Hermann, 
who succeeded in saving a young American lady He 
took her up the rigging and held her there all.through 
the dreadful night, and says she was as brave and as 
self-posmessed as if they had been comfortably on 
shore. Some time during the nicht an unknown 
friend passed down to him a bottle of whisky. The 
cork was in the bottle, and as he was holding on to the 
rigging with one hand and had the other round the 
lady, there was some difficulty in getting at the con- 
tenta of the bottle. This he finally accomplished by 
knocking the neck off, and then found himself in the 
dilemma of not being able to get the bottle to the 
lady’s mouth. “ You are pouring it down my neck,” 


was her - response to his first attempt; but in the 


end he succeeded in aiming the whisky in the right 
direction, and after taking some himself, passed it on, 
feeling much refreshed. A terrible accident occurred, 
which threatened death to them. The purser, who 
had fixed himself in the rigging some yards above 
them, getting numbed, loosed his hold, and falling 
headlong down, struck against the lady and bounded 
off into the sea. But Hermann kept his hold, and the 
shock was acarcely noticed. On such a night all the 
obligations were not, as Hermann gratefully acknowl- 
edges, on the one side: for when one of his feét be. 
came pumbed, his companion, following his direction, 
etamped on it till circulation was restored. From their 
perilous post, with waves occasionally dashing up and 
blinding them with spray, they witnessed some terri- 
ble scenes below. 
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About two weeks ago a pond of water in North Ala- 
bama suddenly disappeared with a loud, rumbling 
sound, to the great dismay of a couple of gentlemen 
who were standing on its banks preparing to shoot 
ducks. A large hole is all that remains to mark the 
spot where was the runaway pond. 

Occasionally there is a lady: who is not ashamed tc 
state her age. The one we have now in mind is Mrs. 
Mary Schnebly, of Hagerstown, Maryland. She is one 
hundred and three years old, bright and active, and in 
tends to go to the Centennial. Nobody has a bette: 
right to go there, surely. 


A gigantic bridge is about to be constructed acroe: 
the St. Lawrence River at Montreal. Its total lengt), 
will be over 11,000 feet, including the viaducts ap- 
proaching the river and crossing the island. It wil! 
consist of filty-seven spans, and will be 130 feet abov» 
the level of the river. 


It is strange what weak, silly, and contemptibl: 
prejudices are carried even to the grave. Last Sep- 
tember the managers of Mount Moriah Cemetery,.j: 
Philadelphia, refused to receive the body of Henr; 
Jonea, a noted colored caterer, for burial. It seems 
that a lot had long before been purchased by Jones, 
and improved to the amount of two or three thonean | 
dollars ; but the managers had not allowed the pu- 
chase deed to be recorded when they learned that Jones 
was a colored man. So when the widow brought a1 
action, the managers held that the sale was not valic, 
because not recorded. The Court of Common Pleas 
decided in favor of the plaintiff; but the matter wil 
be carried to the Supreme Court, because it is believe! 
that “the knowledge that a colored person is interre t 
in the cemetery will deter others from buying lotsa, ani 
thus depreciate the value of the property !” 


The grain of bird's-eye walnut frequently forme ct 
rious outlines, which by a little stretch of the imagini - 
tion can bé made to appear like real animals or inan - 
mate objecta. On the panel of a dexk in the Merchant)’ 
Exchange, in San Francisco, the grain in the woo, 
which is bird's-eye walnut, bears a close resemblance 
to a chaotic sea of flame, in the midst of which a shay - 
yy head appears. The features are those of a middk - 
aged man, and bear a look of despair. 


The Princess Louise—so say the English papers—s 
absorbed in her art atudies all day long. She is a mort 
accomplished needle-woman, not only in copying, bt t 
in designing. Ata glance she can tell Florentine lace 
from Venetian, Spani«h from Belgian—nay, can name 
the century it was made in and the possible district 
from whence it comes. The cunningest old Jew dea - 
er has no chance of passing off an imitation upon he , 
for her quick eye tells tefore her hand touches the 
sham, and she can teach him much more about tle 
matter than he knows himself. As to tapestries, the 
princess is learned not alone in designs, but in color), 
in threads, in silks, in dyes, and in all the details <f 
reproduction, not one feature of which escapes her ey: . 


Twenty-five cents’ worth of turnip seeds haa cause i 
half a dozen years of litigation and aw-expense <f 
many thonsand dollars. About #ix years ago a get< 
tleman*of New Jersey claimed damages from a fina 
for selling him seed which was represented to be a 
variety which would produce early turnips. The seed 
cost twenty-five cents. The turnips proved to be a 
late variety, and of very poor quality. The purchawr 
brought a suit, and recovered 399 in a justice's cour: 
The defendants, on the ground that no fraud was h- 
tended, took the case on appeal to the Court of Con. 
mon Pleas, where the decision of the lower court wis 
affirmed. The defendants were atill dissatisfied with 
the opinion, and took the case on certiorari to the S\- 
preme Court, which two years ago gave a decision sn + 
taining the lower courts. The case was next heard: 
in the Court of Errore and Appeals, where a decisic na 
was rendered at the last term in favor of the plaintiif. 
The cause has excited considerable interest amor g 
lawyers. 


The second trial of the Englieh “ big gun”—othe r- 
wise called the 81-ton gun—which took place recent y 
in the presence of a distinguished and scientific cor 
pany, was a complete success. The experiments we e 
under the direction of the Committee of Explosiv s 
and the various officers of the Royal Arsenal. Thee 
were #ix rounds fired, the last being with 240 poun/'s 
of two-inch powder, with a 1247-pound shot, and r 
corded a velocity in the instrument-room of 1513 fe 
per second, and a pressyre of twenty-three tons, 


Duridg the last flecal year the whole amount of co n 
manufactured at the mints of the United States we 
39,191,778 pieces, having the value of $43,554,708 Tle 
cost of making this coinage was $859,370. 

At a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Medical Sox i- 
ety a paper was read giving the observations of Dr. V’. 
B. Davis on revaccination during the present 
ic in Cineinnati. His observations were based on 20 
private. cases of revaccination and 600 cases 1 tie 
work-house. Lis conclusions were as follows: 

1. That exposure to infection and intense epidem ic 
influence largely increases the susceptibility of thie 
system to the Inflaence of vaccine virus, and accoun ta 
for the tnusnal number of succeseful revaccinatio w 
during the existence of an epidemic. 

2. Smaill-pox and varioloid give no more immani y 


from a recurrence of «mall-pox than vaccination, 


3. The gicatrix (or mark) is not a safe criterion xf 
the deyvree of protection yiven by the previous i- 
nation. A number of persons were vaccinated havh ig 
pits ef small-pox on their persons, and seventy-fi re 
per cent. of the tases took, 

4. It is advisable to vaccinate upon every expesu re 
to contagion, uniess it has been recently done wih 
saccess. 

5. Those who are succesefully revaccinated are (0 


some extent susceptible to the small-pox influence, 
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ME TURNS UP HIS WOSE AT ORDIWAAY V/CTUALS. 


CAGIACE 
BEANS 
COFFEEL 


A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


Mr. James Gorpon Bennett, of the Herald, 
did a most kindly and generous act on last Christ- 
mas-day, by giving to the newsboys and news- 
girls of this city, some twelve hundred in num- 
ber, without distinction in regard to the journals 
vended by them, an excellent dinner at Moqutn’s 
restaurant, in Ann Street. The urchins were di- 
vided into squads of about 200 each, admitted 
at different hours according to the color of their 


CHRISTMAS DINNER TO THE NEWSBUOYS AND NEWSGIRLS OF NEW YORK. 


tickets, and were served with a plentiful meal of | moved by a single impulse, ate the dessert first, 


roast turkey, potatoes, French rolls, cakes, or- _ pocketed the oranges and apples, and sometimes 
anges, and coffee. ‘I'wenty waiters, under the attempted to lay violent hands on the delicacies 
immediate direction of Mr. Mogurx, and Mr. | of his immediate neighbor. 


Witttam FE. Hace, business manager of -the When the meal was finished at all the tables 
Evening Telegram, attended to the wants of the by the successive batelres of children, each child 
juveniles, a street band of Italian harpists and — was allowed to draw from a bag a lottery ticket, 
violinists the while enlivening the proceedings and the lucky ones who drew prizes were fur- 
with popular melodies. It was in every sense  nished with an order for a suit of clothes. The 
of the word gn unceremonious banquet. [mme- little people, as may well be imagined, were in 
diately 


— 


aking their seats, every boy. as if | high spirits. They cheered the generous pro- | 


| vider of the feast, and sang the “ Mulligas 


Guards,” ** Down in a Coal Mine,” the ** Red, 
White, and Blue,” and other popular songs, wit 1 
the expression and feeling peculiar to New Yor¢ 
qimins. The room was tastefully decorate! 
with Christmas greens. 

That the boys and girls enjoyed themselves t> 
the utmost may be seen by the illustrations of our 
artist, Mr. Woour, in which the pathos and ths 
humors of the scenes in and about the restaurant 
are depicted in his most happy manner. 
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JOHN AND I. 


John has hotises and lands; 
But the-earth and sky are mine: 
He keeps his deeds in an iron box; 
I have a right divine. 


The wind that seatrers his orchard blooms 
Or fills bis sails on the sea 

Comes over the orchard and over the wood 
With a sweeter breath for me, 


I can lie down on the ferny hills, . 
Watched by the.silent stars ; 

John is afraid because of the gold 
Under his bolts and bars. > 


Though the sun shines ont, he sits him down 
And reckons it day by dav 

But green leaves bec ‘kon, wild ' winds blow, 
And I am up and away. 

‘I dip my cup in the ervystal spring, 

John drinks the red, red wine; 

He sits at a feast from day to day, 
And the frugal crust is mine. 


But, oh! the glory of earth and sky 
To my free, exulting soul! 

The world is wide and the world is fair, 
And hold in the whole. 


SPANISH HERBS AND 
HERBALISTS 


SPANIARDS ri great believers—and not mere- 
ly those of the/lower class—in the virtues of the 
native herbs of their country or immediate dis- 
trict. ‘The doctor's office is constantly usurped 
by the herbalist, a wise man or woman, who, 
partly from natural talent, partly from having 
received oral instruction from father or mother, 
and partly from long exercise of the healing art, 
has acquired a surprising amount of herbal 
knowledye. 

"Phe herb doctor's house, sitnated in some out- 
of-the-way and little-visited hill town, is well 
known to all the neighborhood. You make your 
Visit to it, and—if it be not the herb harvest, 
when the doctor is out on the hills gathering in 
his stock of plants to dry for the winter—you 
will be welcomed with Spanish courtesy, and the 
whole house placed ** at your disposition.” 

From the ceiling hang bundles of dried or drv- 
ing herbs of all sorts, sizes, and perfumes; bulbs 
and roots hang in festoons. reminding one of 
the strings of onions m an Fuglish peasants cor- 
tage, from beam and ratter, and around the white- 
washed walls. 

Or, if you like to see the herb doctor doing 
business, you will see him sitting during market 
hours outside the litthe plaza of his town, his 
dried herbs in bundles piled beside him, and the 
women retuming from market buying, at two 
farthings apiece or less, one or more of these tiny 
bundles, asking directions as to which) will suit 
their case or that ef some one of their children, 
and as to how the medicine should be made, and 
how strong the decoction. 

The herbalist very often can not read or write ; 
his or her knowledge is confined to the one craft, 
like that of the old wives wh deal in simples. Yet 
the cures wrought by these people in cases of 
fever, colic, rheumatism, ague, want of appetite, 
and the like, are verv great, aud, being veritable, 
ean not be langhed down. 

The distinguishing feature of the Spanish herbs 
and flowers and slirubs is their intensely aromatic 
nature, with a certain amount of bitterness. 

The leading diseases among the poor are col- 
ics, wind spasms, and tertiau or low fevers (ca- 
lenteras ). 

Here, then, we find that n: iture, as the Spanish 
poor themselves say, has placed the remedy be- 
side the disease to which it is the antidote.. The 
bitter of quinine cures, we know, many forms of 
low fever; the aromatic pungency of ginger cures 
colics and flatulence. So here we have bitter 
for fevers, aromatic and pungent herbs for colics. 

Foremost among Spanish herbs comes the 
yerba (or herb) called Yerba luisa. ‘Vhis is a 
garden plant, the /emon-verbena of our garden, 
Ameng us the lady placks a sprig and scents 
uer hand with it; so does the Spanish lady ; 
but she knows well its value, and treasures and 
dries for winter use every leat of it. Its value 
is here well known as the finest cordial and 
stomachic in the world, It can be taken in two 
ways, either made into a decoction, with hot wa- 
ter and sugar, and drank cold as a refresco and 
tonic ; or, better still, with the morning and even- 
ing cup of tea, thus: put a sprig of lemon-ver- 
bena—say, five or six leaves—into the tea-cup 
and pour the tea upon it; you will never suffer 
from flatulence, never Qe made nervous and old- 
maidish, never have cholera, diarrhoea, or loss of 
appetite. Besides, the flavur is simply delicious. 
No one who has once drank their Pekoe with 
will ever again drink it without a sprig of lemon- 
verbena. 

Some remedies-——nay, many—are common 
property, common to the regular and irregular 
practitioner. 

Such are the Flores cordiales, of which every 
bética, or apothecary’s shop, has a store. ‘These 
cordial flowers consist of the oroyuz, or licorice 
stick, called by the poor pa/o dulce, the Y. altéa, 
and the leaves and flowers of the common scent- 
ed violet. The three are dried, mixed up to- 
gether, and invariably prescribed by Spanish 
practitioners for ladies suflering from a slight 
cold or oppression on the chest. ‘The decoction 
must be drunk lukewarm. 

Such, again, is the ti/a, or dried buds, flowers, 
and fruit of the /ime or linden tree. Marvelous 
is the amount of this used as tea. The decoc- 
tion is taken either hot or cold, and is said to be 
@ sovereign cure for all slight affections of the 
nerves. Are you low-spirited, nervous, or suffer- 
ing from a sudden shock or fright ?—be sure any 
Spanish woman passing by will bring you two 


f; arthings’ worth of tila from the nearest chem- 
ist’s shop, 

Children suffer much from tape-worm, called 
by the peasantry solitaria, but more properly 
tenia. Nature offers as the remedy the leaves 
of the common mint (Y. buenu), eaten raw and 
on an empty stomach, 

‘The barks of trees are also much used medici- 
nally in decoctions ; the bark of the wild pome- 
qranate as an astringent, that of the cedur-tree 
as a soothing drink, besides a dozen others. 

But more used by regular and irregular prac- 
titioners than any other plant in decoction or tea 
is the yrama. ‘This plant is the common creep- 
ing wheat grass, the 7riticum repens of Lin- 
neus. It may be drunk by the patient, in cases 
of fever, all the day, and is cooling and refresh- 
ing ; it promotes the proper functions of the blad- 
der and bowels. ‘This plant is used in such 
quantities that carts are laden with it. Needless 
is it to say that it is marvelously cheap, a remedy 
within the reach of all. Many drink the decoc- 
tion (cold and sweetened with sugar) as a re/res- 
co instead of water during the summer months. 

Then there is wild rosemary (Romero macho), 
which, being the common brush-wood of the hills, 
commands no price at all here, a decoction of 
which is used, hot, to bathé the limnbs in cases of 
rheumatism ; or, in essence, is put, a few drops 
only, into the coarse aguardiente of the country 
to give it a fine flavor; or may be used as a 
wash for the hair, although a Spanish woman's 
halo of glory seldom needs such stimulants. 
There is the captosera, or universal specific for 
colic and diarrhoea; jolivarda and brusco, the 
uses of which are best left unmentioned; ynan- 
zanilla, or wild camomile, good for giving appe- 
tite and curing the pains of limb after fevers ; 
cantahueso, a sort of large thyme, a decoction 
of which will stanch a flow of blood from a stab 
or cut, or act as a tonic on the weak stomach ; 
eane root, from the irrigated lands, a decoction 
of which is very efficacious in cases of rg¢tention 
of urine; bark of wild pomegranate (Granada 
agria), taken in decoction to expel tape-worm ; 
a heap of a beautiful species of fern, called fula- 
gera, poisonous, but useful to bathe rheumatic 
limbs; veronica, a garden like Da- 
turd tatula, to adi cigarettes for the asthmat- 
ic; “ichis, or lichen, torn off the rocks, and boil- 
ed down to make jelly for coughers; bundles of 
poisonous mata, the decoction of which, rubbed 
into the skin, cures face-ache; pibre//a, an herb 
of a very pungent aroma used to flavor the ol- 
ives in brine ; wi/d rue (tuda agria), to give ap- 
petite or cure flatulence and colic ; ral/o de gato, 
or cat’s-tail, a woolly plant from the sierra, taken 
in hot water for wind spasms; wi/d sage (Sabia 
agria), drunk in decoction by the nervous, the 
trembling, and the fanciful; Yerba doncella, 
periwinkle (Vinca major of Linneus), drunk in 
decoction for weak stomach and indigestion ; 
oregon, or marjoram, for flavoring stews; vara 
de oro, a kind of broom, useful in all diseases of 
the bladder; it is taken three times a day in de- 
coction, and is om aad strong to expel a stone. 


From the N. y. Tribune. 
A WANT SUPPLIED. 


Tur American mind is active. It has given 
us hooks of fiction for the sentimentalist, learned 
books for the scholar and professional student, 
but few books for the people. A book for the 
people must relate to a subject of universal inter- 
est. Such a subject is the physical man, and 
such a book Common -SENSE 
Merpicat Apviser,” a copy of which has been 
recently laid on our table. ‘The high professional 
attainments of its author—Dr. R. V. Prexcer, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.—and the advantages derived by 
him from an extensive practice, would alone in- 
sure for his work a cordial reception. But these 
are not the merits for which it claims our atten- 
tion. The author is a man of the people. He 
sympathizes with them in all their afflictions, 
efforts, and attainments. He perceives their 
want—a knowledge of themselves—and _believ- 
ing that all truth should be made as universal 
as God’s own sunlight, from his fund of learn- 
ing and experience he has produced a work in 
which he gives them the benefits of his labors. 
In it he considers man in every phase of his ex- 
istence, from the moment he emerges ‘** from a 
rayless atom, too diminutive for the sight, until 
he gradually evolves to the maturity of those 
Conscious Powers, the exercise of which fur- 
nishes subjective evidence of our immortality.” 
Proceeding upon the theory that every fact of 
mind has a physical antecedent, he has given 
an admirable treatise on Cerebral physiology, 
and shown the bearings of the facts thus estab- 
lished upon individual and social welfare. The 
author believes, with Spencer, that *‘ as vigorous 
health and its accompanying high spirits are 
larger elements of happiness than any other 
things whatever, the teaching how to maintain 
them is a teaching that yields to no other what- 
ever,” and accordingly has introduced an ex- 
tensive discussion of the methods by which we 
may preserve the integrity of the system and 
oftimes prevent the onset of disease. Domestic 
Remedies—their preparation, uses, and effects— 
form a prominent feature of the work. The 
hygienic treatment, or nursing of the sick, is an 
important subject, and receives attention com- 
mensurate with its importance. Nearly all dis- 
exses ‘to which flesh is heir” are described, 
their symptoms and causes explained, and 
proper domestic treatment suggested. ‘To re- 
ciprocate the many favors bestowed upon him 
by a generous public, the author offers, his book 
at a price ($1 50) little exceeding the cost of 
publication, Our readers can obtain this prac- 
tical and valuable work by addressing the au- 
thor.—{ Com. } 


Way doyou eufler with ana when Dar- 
Pacy Extractor will cure them ?-(Com.] 


For Throat Diseases and Affections of the 
Chest, ‘* Brown's Bronchial Troches,” are of 
value. For Coughs, Irritation of the Throat 


caused by cold, or unusual exertidn of the vo- | 


cal organs, ins peaking in public, or singing, 
ghey beneficial results. —{ Com. | 


Permatvre Loss of the Hair, which is 80 common 


nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Bugnettr’s Com. 


” 


Tue ‘“‘New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Wittcox & N. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionize machine sewing. Gold Med- 
als of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 
SIA,General Debility,and weakness promptly cured 
by W INCHESTER’S HYPOFHOSP HITE OF LIME 
AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only b 
WINCHESTER & ¢ CO., Chemists, No. 36 
John St., New Work. Sold by all Druggists. 
EAFN ESS and CATA RRH. me Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympath — gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free , to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 


Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 


Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


' A severe injury to my right arm caused an enlarge- 
ment of the bone above the wrist; gave me great pain 
and trouble. Liniment or AMMONIA 
effected a cure, ADAM ENGEL, 
Oyster House, 468 Sixth Ave. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


82, 38, 41 
Calibre. 


WADSWORTH’S 
Double Action. 
Can be discharged in Two Seconds. For Sale by all 
Dealers in Fire-Arma, Send for Price-List to 

84 & 86 Chambers St., New 
carved wood Ceiling Centre Pieces, Window and other 
carved Cornices. Also, Furniture Carvings, Wall Pock- 
estimates given. 8" Don't be afraid to write for in- 
formation | to J. HM, EDWARDS, Wythe ville, Vv a 

Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, © 
and your breath will become eweet and your tecth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Drugzgista. 
At 815, 820, and $25 each. 
Chains, 82 to 812 to match. 
by Send stamp for 
Circular, No Aaenta, 
FACTORY, 335 RY sta New York. Box 3696. 

Is76. Postpaid. | 60. 

A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Screnety Send 10 cents for a 
the remaining numbers of 1875 FREE! 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
and are mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
make mistakes. Sent meatier to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
Special pr ice to dealers, 
No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
_ STEW ART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 
Your ir Kame Elegantly Print- 


Either Hand or Self Cocking. 
SCHOVERLING & DALY, Sole Ag’ts, 
The undersigned would beg to call attention to his 
ets and Brackets, Jewel Caskets, &c. &€@~ Designs and 
You are troubled with a bad 
| PU to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
OLLINS METAL WATCH 
THE NURSERY. 
Sample Number. SUBSCRIBE NOW, and get 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
in stormy weather, and they never 

of $2 00 (Two), by 

229 Washington St., Boston, 

Hi AR’ rSHORN SE LE-A LCTING 

to trade. 

TRANSPARENT VISITING 


ek for 25 Cents. Eech card contains 

scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
them ever heforeoffered in America. Biginduce- 
tato Agents. Nove ctr Co., Ashland, Mam. 


Racing Boat Stock, 
SPANISH & WHITE CEDAR. 


Extra lengths and quality, from 3-16th thick up, 
planed and unplaned. Also, full stock of HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, 
SATINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, &c. 


Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


186 to 200 ) Lewis St, foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 


Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


WASHINGTON. 


Just Completed. 
30 Inches High, - - - Price $16. 


Inclose 10 cents for Tilustrated 
Catalogue and prints of lawn sub- 


jects, tO JOHN ROGERS, 
Upstairs. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FOR HOME ADORNMENT. 


The Grarmts Company offer to the pub- 
lic a series of fac-sinvle reproductions, 
printed on the heaviest steel- plate paper, 
of the best known and most highly exe- 
cuted steel engravings known to art co)- 
lectors, and dating from over 100 years 
back down to the presenttime. Many of 
the originals are very rare. and some ure 
unattainable. They are all high priced, 
ranging from $5 each, to ax high as $100. 
Reproducing these by photograpby and 
printingfromalithographic press, weare 
enabled to retail them at from 25c. to $1 
each and realize a fair mdfrin. For pur- 
poses of framing and ornamentation 
they are as wood as the originals, or very 
nearly so. 
A beautifully illustrated outline cata- 
logue of these subjects, cuabling any 
one at a distance to muke a selection 
intelligently, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents, 
THE GRAPHIC CO., 
39-41 Park Place, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL 


WORKS OF ART, 


20, 30, 50c., & $1 00 each. 


& million people in America, and the re-ult is beautitul 
Flowers and splendid Vege tables. A Priced Catalogue 
sent free to all who ipclose the postage—a2 cent stamp. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly,25 centsa vour. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
35 cents; with cloth covers 65 cents. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. 


HALE, KILBURN, & CO., 


Sole Siaiiastuneds of the Prize Medal 


— 


Illustrated Circulars free. Mention this paper. 
8 & 50 North Sixth St., Phi <A Pa. 
Branch a Store, 613 Broadw ay, New ¥ ork 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks, 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and agood shooter, 
OR NO BALE ; with Flask Pouch and Wad-cuiter for 
$15. Can be sent O. with privilege to examine 

fore a paying, bill. Send stamp for circular to P. 

N. 238 Main Street, Cincinnati. O. 


Absolute Security Against Fire and Burgiars. 


CENTRAL SAFE DEPOSIT CO.,, 


FOR THE SAFE KEEPING OF VALUABLES IN 
FIRE BURGLAR P LTS, 
Nos. 71 & 73 West 23d 8S 
EVERY F. it WL Af ‘FORDE FOR THE CON- 
VENIENCE and Privacy of LADY PATRONS. 
ELLWOOD E, THORNE, President, 


Indispensable Article 
for the Smoker. 


Combination of a pick and spoon 
for the cleansing of the Pipe, and a 
stopper or press, that is very con- 
venient. Sent, oat paid, on receipt 
of 50c. WALKER & WELCH 
212 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 
Large stock; fine assortment; packed to go safe- 
| Bly any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
3-cent stamp for splendid Illustrated Catalogue. 
Address G. HANFORD & SON, 
Ohio. 


Cc. BR. Manufacturer of 


Meerschaum 

Pipes & Amber Goods, W hiole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-Liet. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


PUFF! PUFF!! PUFF!!! 
The Wonderful Puzzle-Box, Puff!’ 
1000 Rings of Smoke out of this Magical Box. 
Endless amusement for the children. Sent, with full 
directions, to any address upon rece iptof 2c ts. Agente 
wanted. S.C. A. LOTRIDGE & Co., 23 Dey St., N. Y. 


STEWART'S 


MASLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST. N Y.. 


“6 | Safety Gnard 
Don’ t Forget it! ia worth all the Burglar 
Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted every where. 


areas sample,prepaid,on receipt of Address 
A. H. SINGER, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


are the best the world aa pibienas They are planted by 
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6090 REA DER,have you secured for Yourself 


ooo, 
©9° and Family, for 1876,the most Practical,the 000 


Ooo Ooo 
00° most Useful, the most Beantiful, and yet the 00° 
000 O00 
00° Cheapest Journal in America?——If not, 00° 
0V9 you will certainly find that Journal in the Amer- 09° 
OVO 
Agriculturist, which issuesits 35th Ame 
000 
09° nual Volume during the Centennial Year. 00° 
9° The first number is now ready for 200,000 old 90° 
OO readers, and 500,000 new ones, who ought to 00° 
Ooo 000 
°° have it, and will have it, if they learn its real 00° 
O00 Ooo 
v lue. 000 
000 
ooo £4 double (or quarto) pages in every num- ,.,, 
000 000 
ooo ber, beautifully printed on fine paper. 000 
000 
«69.45 to 60 Engravings, beautiful, pleas- ovo 
O00 
ooo ing, and instructive, in every number. Ov0d 
Ooo 000 
000 6A Great Variety of Practical, Reliable, 00° 
Ooo 
OVO JInstructive Reading in every number, useful to 000 
Ooo Ooo 
000 every and CHILD,in 07% 
CITY, VILLAGE, and COUNTRY, 
000 000 
ooo HOMES For The PEOPLE. — 
ooo Every number of the American Agriculturist oo. 
Ooo . 000 
ooo gives engraved House Plans, common-sense ,.,, 
ovo Ones, with all materials required, and the cost ,., 
oOo 000 


U 
ooo in detail. Every body wants a House, or to oo, 


Ove 000 
ooo !mprove one. These articles give a world of «,,, 
2 Oooo 
ovo Useful, practical information. 000 
Ooo 
000 HOUSEKEEPERS will find in every ovo 
Oud 000 
oov number much to aid and relieve them in their ooo 
000 
Work & Care-—not fancy notions, butreal- ovo 
OOO 
00@ ly usefu! hints, suggestions, and information. ovo 
O00 000 
°° CHILDREN of all ages will find in ev- re 
Ooo 
09° ery number much to interest andinstruct them, 000° 
Ovo 
000 000 
ooo CALENDAR of WORK to be done, 
oe’ with useful hints thereon, in the House, in the 0?° 
ooo With useful hints thereon, in the House, in the , 
ono Garden, Orchard, Dairy, and on the Farm, _,,, 
000 
ooo given in every number, is alone worth the 
ooo Whole cost. 000 
ooo 000 


oo §6=HUMBUG EXPOSED.—No other ovo 


000 Ooo 
* 
ooo Journal in the world so constantly, persistent- ooo 
ooo ly, and fully exposes the tricks, schemes, and ovo 
OO” 
yoo Wiles of the swindlers that prey upon every ovo 
ooo community and every individual. These ex- ono 
OOO 
ooo posures alone save its readers millions of ovo 
OOH 
ooo dollars, and will save every individual reader ooo 
O00 
ooo Many times the cost of the paper, in bad pur- ooo 
Ooo 
ooo chases and bad investments, if not in avoiding ooo 
OVO 
ooo bare swindling. 000 
ooo Ooo 
000) He above are only a few of the good feat- 000 ° 
OOO 
09° ures of the American Agriculturist, that for 000 
000 
000 34 years have made it so acceptable and so 000 
Ou 
00° useful to Its great army of subscribers, who 000 
ooo 
©09 are so numerous that the Publishers are able 000 
“9° to supply the paper at a remarkably low price, 009 
000 ; 
°°? Tt combines Beauty and Usefulness to 00° 
moo 
09° a wonderful degree. Taking into account its 000 
009 Beanty, Value, and Size, it is the Cheapest 00? 
000 000 
Journal in the World, Every body 00° 


wants it, and should have it. The Centennial 


©" Volume (for all of 1876) will far gxcel in value 0?? 
00° any previous volume...... TRY IT. 
COU oo 
ooo hermes: Only $1 60 a year, sent postpaid; 
Ooo VOU 


to 9 copies, $1 35 each; 10 copics, $1 30 each 


moo ooo 


000 6©=ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, coo 


= > 
Publishers, 
moetind 245 Broadway, New York. 000 
000 | 


000 0000 | 


I have invented the best Tur- 
nip, Potato,and Pumpkin Cut- 
ter. $13 size, turned by a hoy, 
easily cuts a bushel inlesas than 
two minutes. Also,the chenp- 
eat and best Self-feeding Hay, 
Straw, and Stalk Cufter m 
Aniwrica. $11, $12, and $13 
sizes cut 30 to 50 bushels per 
hour. Horse-power sizes, from 
1 to 2 tons per hour. Allow- 
ance made for treights. You 
are not expected to pay till tried on your farm and 
found satisfactory. Cuanok FoR AGENTS. 


Circulars free. WARREN GALE, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granprn ro Fit any Fiorrs, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, 0 as to be ad- 
justed Ky the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
winder the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arma. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ No. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WKAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for bey 

from 4 to 12-years old). trad 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE ‘(French Yoke 

Shirt, “ Shirt, Drawers, and Lony Dress- 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2tu5 years auld) 39 

Vo Vi. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 

and Skirt, Basque "fasteue d behind, Over- 

ekirt, Low- Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING ORK GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT.. 20 
PROOF CLOAK, with “Cape “and 


TIGH F TING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DREsS.. 50 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with C ape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years vld).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, 
ble-Breasted Kuglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 


(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ oR 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).................. 


GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for gn ty years old) ** 2% 


LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPEI 36 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DE MI. TRAINED 

SKIRT with Pleated Back................ * 41 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- Front 

and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... “ 48 
DOU BLE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 

Empress Over-skirt, and Walkiny Skirt... * 50 
WORTH BASQU E AND FULL- TRAINED 

“ol. 

DOUBLE-POINTED B a E, LONG TAB- 

LIER, AND POUP SHIRT... 
LONG FU LINED CLO AK, Long Walk- 

FUR-L INED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 


GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
mane, aud Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
years old) 

JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt. . 7 

HENRI TROIS SACQU E, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking 

E, with Shirred Tablier and Walking 


SHIRRE D BASQU E, with Shirred Over-skirt 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blon-e 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... * 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-ekirt, ‘and W alking Skirt. = 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OV ER-SKIRT, 
with Walking Skirt 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and : 


LOOSE E, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking 
LOUIS XV. JACKET, Apron Over-skirt, and 
DOUBLK BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
Over-skirt, aud Clinging W alking 


Skir 
CU IR. ASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 

JOCKEY BAS ru E, Double Apron with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt * 43 
MARQUISE SAC QUE, with Double - Breasted 

Vest, Trimmed 8 
LONG CLOAK, with Folds, and 

Six-Gore W alking Skirt. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS B ASQU E, 

with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 


Clinging Walking Skirt........ .......... * 46 
ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained skirt “ 46 


MARGUERI rE PEL — with Six-Giore W; alk- 
ing Skirt.. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 


Is the only Machine that can kuit al! sizes of work,and 
narrow and widen it; that can shape and ( ‘omplete 
without hand- Anishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and 
Mittens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed 
Double, and Fancy atitches for Underwear, Jacketa, 
Shawla,Scarfs,&c. It knits over 25 different Garments. 
Over 100 per cent. profit in manufacturing Knit Goods, 
The Farmer trebles the value of his Wool by converting 
it into Knit Goods. Women make $5 a day with it. 
Agents wanted. Send for Samples of work, and re- 
duced Price-List. Addrees LAMB KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chicago, Llinois ; or 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


wl 


/AILED [AILED FREE 


Coutains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable aod 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! &@" Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED co., Detrett, Mich. 


irt, and Short Court Train. “ 4 | 


PRINCESSE DRESS .............-. “ 48 


GIKL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Drevs ‘Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sac que, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for yirl from 2 to 9 years old)........ ° 6” 
Vol. LY. 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
he Publishers will eend either:Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please epecify the Namber of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Of New Rooks On 
Send for 


A. J. FISHER, 98 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


BETLDING 


A Good Agency Pays just 
Ours is simple, easy, very profAtabdle and unusu- 
ally respectabic, like merchandising. Publications 
and goods. Not a cent risked Previous experience 


nnnecessary. Send address (with references) 
for samples (free), terms, &c., to Publishers of 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 11 Dey St., New York, 


SKIN 
25 cents, to De. VAN DY . 


DISE ASES., 1321 GREEN ST., PHILA., 


AND MORPHINE HARIT 
CUKFD. The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
atamp Py book on Opium eat- 
ing te W. B. Squire M. D., 
Worthington, Greene Co., Ind. 


CURE GUARANTEED. 
\ State your case, and send with 


seta the trap for another. 
sample by mail, postpaid, 


we. RE, DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. Be 


ALIVE 
MOUSE RAP 


Enterprise Printing Presses. | 
Jvet Our. 48izea. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co., West Meriden,Ct. 


Hearing restored. A grand inven- 
CaINESS tion. By one who was deaf. Circn- 


De free. Dra. Dimock, Wetherill, & Co., Butialo, N.Y. 


HWALDSTEIN 


OPTICIAN545Broadway NY 
ATALOGUE MAILED on RECEIPT of 10 Cenk 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cufed. Painless: no publicity. 


PI Send for particulars. 
TON, \ Weshinaton St. Chicago, 


Dr. CARL- 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one vear, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the U nited Statea or 
Canada, on recerpt af Four Dollara by the Publishers. 

Haurer'’s Magazine, and 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free 

An Extra of either the Maaazine, or 
Bazan will be anpplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sonsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy; Poatage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, Suab- 
ecriptions may commence with any Ni umber. When 
no time is epec ified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxtry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of hie order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
paval ble to the order of Harren & Baornens is prefer- 

able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stulen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

ror Apvrertistvo ts Tlarren’s Weexty anv 
lianren’s Bazan. 


Harper's Weekln. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Pave, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 

Harper's ‘Daser ~$1 00 per Line; Cats and Dis) lay, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Prof. Hall's Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will torce the beard to grow thick and heav 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in Zl 
days in every case, or y cheertully re 
funded. 2 cents A wtpaid; for 
Mecents. E. W. SES, Mase. 


AGENTS WANTED on onr aplendid 
combination of 150 Fast-Selling Books. 
Aleo on our Magniticent Family Bibles ond 
Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 3000 


superb illnatrations. Particulars tre 
JOUN E. POTTER & CO., Pub’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IRINTERS Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Exe re Cabinets: Parrvencn Letrers. 
peRnuron, Weis, & Co.,cor. Fulton & DutchSts.,N.Y. 


IG BONANZA. — 80 Pictures! Bird call, 2 pkts. Magic 


Cards, 14 Tableanx Pictures, 1 pk. Visiting Cards, 1 
new Trick. The lot 25c. & Box 3676,N_Y. 


Men to travel and eell our 
goods to Dealers, No 
§ dling from honse to house, 


Eighty dollars a month, hotel and traveling expenses 
paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$71 A WEEE to Agents. Old and Young, Male and Fe- 


male, in theirlocality. Terme & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address Vioxery & Co., Ancusta, Maine. 


35 A MONTH. —Age nts » wanted. 24 Rest 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address S BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
$1? 9 day at home. Agents wanted. Outat and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


‘TARPER & BROTHERS 


NTER BOOKLIST 


I. 
FORSTER'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jounthan Swift. By Joun Forerer. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Pac- 


similes, n Three Volumes, Crown 8v6, Cloth, 
price 8 50 per volume, (Vol. J.—1667-I711. — Ready. ) 
II. 


SMILES’ THRIFT. By Sauvet Swrves, Anthor of 
“Self-Help,” ‘*Character,” “Life of the Stephen- 
sons,” “The Huguenots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
(Uniform with “Self-Help” and “ Character.” 


TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
Prephet. By the Rev. Wu. M. Taytor, D.D., Min- 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of “ David, King of Israel.” i2mo, Cloth, 
$1 ay 


NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Guif to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
mwas, D.D. Llustrated. Svo, Cloth, $5.00. 


Wa 
CASTELAR’'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emttio Cas- 
Translated by Mrs. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES, 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Muultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Annes Dovatepay, Brevet Major- 
General U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

VIL. 

CARLETON'S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Legenda, 
By Witt Cargterox, Author of “ Farm Ballads.” 
Illustrated. Square Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 


$2 5 
AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” “Kin 
* Blade-o-Grass,"” &c. Lilustruted. 
cents, 


By B. L. Farrow, 
of No- Land,” 
Svo, Paper, 35 


IX. 

OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Katuartmve Kove, 
Author of “Our Detachment,” “ Hugh Melton,” &c. 
sve, Paper, 75 cents, 

LIFE OF THE REV. OR. JOHN TOOD. John 
Todd: the Story of his Life, told mainly by him- 
self. Compiled and Edited by Joum E. Topp, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. With Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 15. 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd, Jobn 
Marchmont'’s Legacy,” “‘ Lost for Love,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” &c. Dlustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


XII. 
WAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lands: 
~~ Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of 
cripture. By the Rev. Henny J. Van-Lenner, D. 
nin. trated with upward of 350 Wood Engravi Tis 
aml two Colored Mx Svo, 838 pp. Cloth, $5 vw, 
Sheep, $6 00; Half “CO, $s 00. 


MISS JOHNSON'S CATSKILL FAIRIES. The 
Catekill Fairies. By \ IROENTA W. Jouxson, Aut hot 
of ** Joseph the Jew,” ‘A Sack of Gold,” “ The Cal- 
derwood Secret,” &c. Tlustrated by Atrarp Fann 
rricks. Square Svo, Uluminated Cloth, $3 A 
Superb Gift-Book. 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. A Story. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. xy 


MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE. The 
Might and Mirth of Literature. A Treatise on Fig- 
urative Languave. In which upwards of Six 
dred Writers are referred to, and Two Hundred and 
Twenty Ficures Lilustrated. Embraciny a Complete 
Survey, on an entirely New Plan, of English and 
American Literature, interspersed with Historical 
Netices of the Progress of the Language, with Anec- 
dotes of many of the Anthors, and with Discussions 
ofthe Fundamental Principles of Criticiem and of the 
Weapons ofOratory. By Prof. Jous Vitant 
Macnern, U of West Virginia. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 

XVL 


HEALEY. A Romance. Svo, Paner, 50 cents. 
XVIL 

GOLDSMITH’'S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with 
Netes, by Winttam J. Rourr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. F- 
lustrated, Small 4to, Cloth, 90 cents. (Uniform with 
Lielfe'a Edition of Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, 
Tempest, Henry VIII., and Julius Coesar.) 

XVIII. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Goast. By Sawurt Avaws Drake, 
Author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With uu- 
merous Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $8 50. | 


tw Hanrre & Beornenrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt af the price. 


gw Hanrer’s Catatoove mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


R & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, ‘N. Y. 


HARPE 


ASONIEC, — Agents wanted on or com- 
i mission. Works entirely new—magnificent, and 
of great {uterest to F. A. M. Send for deac rip tive catn- 
logue and terms TEMPLE PUBL ISHING U NION, 
731 Broadway, New Tork. 


Sample to Age ntal Needed fn every fam- 


ily. Large profits! Send stamp. 
E. MIKOLAS, New Bedford, Masa. 
AGENT: LEGANTOILCE HROROS 
Sxize 9x! for#l. Nevelties and Chromos 


of ewery deacription, National Chromo Co., Phila, Pa. 


A MONTH .—Agents wanted every 

where. Business honorable and first- 

class. Particulars sent free. Addrees 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


wee selling new holiday novelties. ate- 
G.L. Felton & Co.,119 Nassan St. N.Y. 


“¥- Jf) per day at home. Samples worth 31 
) 10 > $2) free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


per da Send tor Chromo Catalogne. F 
10: 295: H. ‘8 Sona, Boston Mass. . 


y e Want ant Agents, and offer Bie Pay. Waite 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N 
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“ THERE'S SOME ILL PLANET REIGNS.” — Shakspeare. 
The Rings are doubtless the chief glory of the Saturnian Firmament. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCK OF 


LADIES URS. 


ALSO, TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


WHICH IS THE LARGEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE EVER OFFERED. 


GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502--504 BHOA pW AY. 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


FROAD WAGONS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & 


25 Union Square, New York. 


LUNDBORG’S 


CaliforniaWater 
For the TOILETand BATH 


A delightful substitute for Cologne or Bay Rum. 
Fragrant and refreshing. Adapted for all seasons and 
climates. Large bottles 15 cts. For sale by Druggists. 


POPE’S RIFLE AIR PISTOL. 


up in a neat box, with 6 Darts, 
6 Targets, and 100 Slugs, together with 
Ramrod, Shoulder-Rest, and a combined 
Claw and Wrench. Price, complete, 
$5; Nickel-Plated, $6: extra Darta, per 
dozen, $1. We send by Express, C | 
or by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
with 85 cents to cover post: ize. Addrees orders to 
PECK & SNYDER, Man’‘f’s Agents, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Send for Price-List. 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description. 

“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send icts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Acents Wanted. NEW YORK. 


ICK°S TASTELESS MEDICINES can 
now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 


Baltimore. Md. | 


Liberal terms of of Exchange | 


' and Ecclesiastical Literature: 


| able works. 


LH E 


SILVERSMITHS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


+ Solid Silver and Gorham Plate, 


For Wedding, 


Christening, & Holiday Presents. | 


‘Table Services Complete, 

Matching throughout. 

Chests Forks, Spoons, 
Cutlery. 


or ana 


No.1 BOND St. 


Lonweat Priced and J BEST.” 


= Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
er sizes for larger work. 

Kusiness Men do their printing and advertis- 

ing, save money _ increase trade. Pleasure and 

protitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 

grave fun and make money fast at 
printing. Send two stamps for full cata- 

es, type, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


ELSEY & O., Meriden, Conn, 
JOSE GILLOTT'’S 


STEEL PHNS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
HENRY HOE, So.e Acent, 91 John St., 


_ JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


[Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & Co. 


Brattloboro, Vt. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


{} is GUARANTEED to be the 
‘| best article known for 
and Polishing 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
Try it. ‘Sold by 
druggists, house-furnish- 
ing stores, and jewelers. 


(COFFIN, REDING- 
TON 
No.9 Gold St., N.Y. 


OOK AG ENTS, fresno: 


er proposes to open the fall campaign for 


| book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 


ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
J. Van- Lexnep, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use: by the Rev. Lyman Annort. The Great 
Religious CYCLOP of Biblical, Theological, 
by M‘Crintock and 
Srresa. DR. LIVINGSTONE'’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


address 


Blectro-Silicon 
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A CAPITAL TEXT- BOOK FOR THE CENTENNIAL YEAR 


AND A VOLUME 


OF VITAL INTEREST TO EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


School Edition, 


Halt Leather, $1 OU. 


“Lt should be in the hand of every American Boy and Girl.” 


The school edition of this admirable treatise has been prepared by the author at the request 
of teachers of public anc private institutions in every section of the country. : 
The whole work has been thoroughly revised, and several important features have been added 


which materially increase its value as a text-book. 


The new chapter on the elementary rules for 


the conduct of deliberative assemblies gives within the compass of a few pages the substance of 


a ‘*Speaker’s Manual.” 


most valuable aid in preserving order and facilitating the despatch of business. 


Debating societies, and public meetings of every kind, will find it a 


An appendix con- 


tains the Constitution of the United States, with questions upon it, referred to article, section, and 


clause ; 


the Declaration of Independence, and Wahington’s Farewell Address. 
pared index facilitates reference to any subject of which the book treats. 


A carefully pre- 


No work’ of the kind ever presented in so compact and convenient a form so much useful in- 
furmation on subjects with which every citizen should be familiar from his youth; and this in- 
formation is imparted in so concise a manner, and with such clearness of style, that any intelligent 
boy or girl who reads the book may obtain an accurate knowledge of the principles and practice 
of a free government, and the rights and duties of citizens. 


From Iga W. LL.D., Principal of Allen's 
Academy, Chicago, Ill. 
Our class has nearly completed Politics for Young 
Americans, by Charles Nordhoff. 
The book is most admirable in matter aud manner. 
It is by fur the best work on this subject for boys that 
Lhave ever read. 


From Natuantet Nires, Author of the Free School 
Library Law in New Jersey. 

Your Politics for Young Americans I have received 
and read with pleasure and profit. Allow me to sug- 
gest that it should be made a text-book in our high 
echoola, What a fine thing for the future could the 
best of it be ghot into the mind and heart of every 
young mau. 


From Rey. J. N.Fravennvreu, Ph.D., Principal of 
the State Normal School, Mannjield, Pa. 
I tind Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans a 
most excellent work. I wish it could be read and stnd- 
ied by every school-boy and school-girl in the land. 


From W. B. Hiauearr, Principal of the State Normal | 


School, Holly Springs, Miss. 
I have examined the copy of Politics for Young 


the best work of the kind in print, 


From Prof. T. Romeys Brox, Hope College, Holland, 
Mich. 

I can safely recommend Nordhoff's work as a sonnd 
elementary treatise on some of the most important 
titles in political economy. 

I think the book might be used with advautage as 
a text-book in the higher departments of our public 
schools and our private academies. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. 


| ring. 


From F. B. MoCievian, Superintendent of Schools, 
Albion, Mich. 

Politics for Young Americans pleases me. 

that it is just the book young America needs. 


feel 


From Joseru E. Kine, D.D., Principal of Fort Edward 
Collegiate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans is brimful 
of practical wisdom, expressed in terse English. 


From G. LL.D., Prineipal of Illinois 
Institution for the Kducation of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans has been 
adopted as a text-book in this institution, and is truly 
an invaluable work for the young of our country. 

It is worthy a place in the course of study of every 
school and academy. 


Frou T. J, Supt. of Public Schools, 
Vincennes, Ind, 

I have examined it carefully, and prouounce it the 
best work on that subject in print, not excepting the 
more voluminous ones. It has the true American 
It should be in the hands of every boy in the 


country. 
Amcricans which you sent to me, and find it decidedly | 


From W. T. Dunmore, Steperintendent of Schools, 
Hornettsvitle, N. Y. 

This work, I trust, will awaken a new enthusiasm 

fur the study of our own institutions. I like it, aud 


shall use it. 

Prom U.N. Frenxon, Supt. of Schools, Marshall, Mich 
It is a charming little book, and ought to be read hy 

every child of sixteen, without regard to race, color, 

or previous condition. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and school-officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school-officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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“PLAYING THE GUITAR.” 


THE guitar, a stringed instrument chiefly used 
to accompany the voice in singing, is of great an- 
tiquity. It is probably of Eastern origin, having 
been known to the Egyptians, m a form somewhat 
similar to that in present use, for more than fif- 
teen centuries before the Christian era.\ ‘The 
Moors gave it to Spain, whence its use soon ex- 
tended to Italy and other uropean countries, 
Its lightness, the ease with which it was carried, 
and its peculiar qualities of tone made it the fa- 
vorite instrament with serenading lovers, espe- 
cially in Italy and Spain. It was at one time in 
considerable repute in France and England as a 
solo instrument, but its limited capacity brought 
it into disfavor in the concert-room; and as ser- 
enading has fallen out of fashion even in South- 
ern Enrope, the guitar is now chiefly prized by 
ladies as a delicate-toned instrument of accom 
paniment to their own voices. ‘To hold it grace 
fully is an accomplishment carefully cultivated 
among Spanish and Italian ladies, 

The best guitars in the world, it is said, were 
made in Cadiz, Spain, and the shape which the 
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“PLAYING THE GUITAR.”"—[From tue Pictcre sy Francesca 


instrument took at the hands of the famous 
Pasez family in that ancient city has been 
adopted, with but few variations, in every coun- 
try where it has been introduced. An English 
man invented a guitar in which the chords are 
touched by kevs instead of by the fingers. ‘This 
is called the piano-forte or kev guitar. We owe 
another variation from the Spanish form to Jo- 
HANN Georoe Straurer, of Vienna, who in 1823 
invented what he called the guitare d'amour. 
This instrument is of a much larger size than 
the common guitar, and is held with the bow be- 
tween the knees in playing. Hence the prac- 
tical Germans sometimes give it a name signify- 
ing **knee guitar.” Neither of these forms has, 
however, come into general use, the graceful and 
elegant Spanish form of the instrument, slightly 
modified from the Moorish original, still hold- 
ing its place in the love of al! admirers of guitar 
Hitisic, 

One of the most beantiful poems in the lan- 
guage was inspired by a guitar, the exquisite 
lines which Suecewy sent to a lady friend with 
one of these ** slaves of musie.” We have room 
for a short extract only 


“ The artist who this ido) wrought, 
To echo all harmonieus thought, 
Felled a tree while on the steep 
The woods were in their winter sleep, 
Rocked in that repose divine 
On the wind-swept Apennine, 
And dreaming, some of autumn past, 
And some of epring approaching fast, 
And some of April buds and showers, 
And some of the songs in July bowers, 
And all of love. And #o this tree 
Oh that ench our death may he !— 
Died in sleep, and felt no pain, 
‘o live in happier form again: 


From which, beneath heaven's fairest «fs 


The artist wrought this loved Guitar, 
And taught it justly to reply, 

To all who question skillfully, 

langnage gentle as thine own; 
Vhispering in enamored tone 
Sweet oracites of woods and de lhe, 
And summer winds in sylvan cells. 
For it had learnt all harmonies 

Of the plains and of the skies, 

Qf the forests and the mountatne, 
And the many-voiced fountains ; 
The clearest echoes of the hill, 
The softest notes of falling rills, 
The melodies of birds and bees, 
The murmuring of summer seas, 
And pattering rain, and breathing 
And aire of evening: and it ki 


That seldom-heard mysterions sound 
Which, driven on its diurnal round 
As it floats through boundless day, 
Our world enkindles on its way.” 


The guitar is the perfection of small stringed 
instruments to be played with the fingers. Among 
the German peasantry the zithern is a favorite in- 
strument. It has a clear, tinkling, not unmu- 
sical tone, but its capacity is very limited. ‘Then 
we haye the banjo, the chief instrument of negro 
minstrelsy, Its head and neck are shaped like 
the guitar, while the body is a cireular frame, 
like the head of a drum, over which parchment 
is stretched in place of a sounding-board. Five 
strings, of which the fifth is shorter than the 
others, pass over this parchment, raised above it 
by a bridge, and are plave by the fingers. ‘The 
name is a corruption of bandore, a species of 
guitar,.’ Its ecapaeity is limited to the perform+ 
ance of simple tunes, and it is used only to ae, 
company thé voice in .singing. ‘The form in 
which it was; first used by the negroes of the 
Southern States was rude and clumsy; but those 
now manufaetrred for negro minstrel troupes are 
freqnently of elegant workmanship. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT INVENTIONS. 


By EDWARD H. KNIGHT. 
Article. 
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Fig. 81.—Parer Box Macuine. 


‘* Ary the usages of civilized life,” says Pliny, ‘‘ depend in a remarkable degree upon the employ- 
ment of paper; at all events the remembrance of past events.” 

When we consider what paper was in his day, and what an inefficient substitute we should have 
in a sheet of beaten pulp from a fresh-water reed for our paper of rags, we are struck by the ener- 
getic way in which the statement is made by this indefatigable old man of eighteen centuries since. 
We have retained the name, however, for paper is but a modification of the word papyrus. 

‘The paper made from the papyrus was made of nine different qualities, differing in size, color, 
and texture. It was made by splitting the successive folds of the stalk into thin lamina, care being 
taken that they should be as broad as possible. ‘The inner folds made the finer 
paper, and the coarser was on the outer wrapping of the stalk, much as we see it 
in the successive layers of husk around an ear of corn. ‘The different qualities had 
specific names, but not such a variety as we use at the present day, when we have 
terms signifying material, size, color, texture, thickness, finish, and purpose. | = 

The flakes of papyrus were united at their edges, to form them into a sheet, by | : 
laying them on a board and pressing them wet together; cross layers were laid on, \ ! 
and the width of the sheet was determined | 
by the length of the stalk between the joints. 
The sheets were then dried in the sun. 

It was a great advance when paper was 
made of pulp, which was first done in China. 
It would not be easy to ascertain whether it 
was first made of bark, in the manner yet 
practiced in China and Japan, with the inner 
bark of a species of paper mulberry, or of 
pulped fibres of cotton. The great change 
was completed when true paper was made of 
rags or other vegetable fibre reduced to a pulp, 
gathered into a sheet, felted in setting, and 
dried. 


table enguges be- 
tween two pins on 
the beam, causing 
the frame and ta- 
ble to move lat- 
erally a distance 
equal to the dis- 
tance between 
two lines, and 
the apparatus is 
ready for the sec- 
ond line, and so 
on continuously. 
— Hansen. 

PHOTOMETER. 
—Fig. 85 is an 
application of the 
well-known Bun- 
sen photometer 
for ascertaining 
the illuminating 
quality of any il- 
luminating gas tested thereby, and the object of this invention is to render the apparatus automatic 
in its operation, and absolutely correct and reliable in showing the quantity of the gas consumed, 
the weight of the consumed portion of the test candle, and the time occupied in the consumption. 
A standard candle supported on a balance arm carries a sliding weight. ‘The consumption of a 
predetermined amount of the candle allows the arm to tip; its dipping into a mercury cup and 
closing an electrical circuit to magnets controls devices which cause the candle to be blown out, 
the gas to be shut off, the meter and a clock to be stopped. ‘The operator is enabled to arrive at 
the exact quantity of the gas and of the candle consumed by noting, in the first case, the change 
in position of the gas pointers from that of their positions at commencement, and, in the second 
case, by placing the balance lever in equipoise by moving the pointer weight 23 from ‘‘ zero,” and 
noting the number of grains indicated thereby on the scale. If a test for quantity of gas consumed 
be desired—say, in ten minutes—he changes the switch to “‘ gas,” balances the candle, places the 
dog indicator at ‘‘ zero,” notes the clock time, and when the said dog indicator has made one 
complete revolution, which indicates ten-twelftlhs of a cubic foot (the standard for ten minutes’ 
consumption), the same results follow as in the former test, 7. e., the cessation of all the movements 
in the photometer. — Goodwin. 

Fig. 86 is an instrument used to determine approximately the illuminating value in sperm candles 
of coal gas and other hydrocarbon gases by burning the same while being forced through an orifice 
of specifie area by a pressure varying from four-tenths to seven-tenths of an inch, the height of the 
jet flame being adjusted exactly to seven inches. <A candle-power scale is spaced and numbered 
from end to end from 11 to 22; the number and fractions of the candle power of the gas are pointed 
to by an index bar; motion is given to the index pointer over the face of the candle scale by means 
of a gas holder in communication with the tank in a well, and connected by a weighted cord with 
an enlarged pulley fixed to the index bar.—J/opper. 

TreLeGcrapu.—Fig. 87 represents on a small scale a general view of the American fire-alarm tel- 
egraph system, embracing the signal station, the central station, the signal circuit, the position of 
which is shown by the lines ¢ i’, & &’, and the alarm circuit, the position of which is shown by the 
lines dd’, ee’. ‘The drawings also show the connection and mutual dependence of the said several 
parts. ‘The different stations are shown almost close together for convenience of viewing, but the 
lines ii’, kk’, e e’, dd’ must be imagined of indefinite length, reaching from the suburbs, for in- 


Fig. 84.—Typre-Writer. 


This Chinese inyention was introduced into 
Europe by the Saracens. ‘The hand methods 


were universal till about eighty years since, 
and are now practically discontinued in Eu- 
‘rope and America, 

Out of the abundance of paper and new 
needs a great variety of machines have arisen, 
and among them none more ingenious than 
those for making paper bags, boxes, envel- 
opes, and collars. 

Parer Box Macurne.—Fig. 81 is a ma- 
chine for making rectangular boxes. The 
machine consists of mechanisms for feeding 
the roll of paper, pasting, cutting, folding, and 

Fig. 82.—InksTanp anp GuM Cvr. jnserting the box into the drying receptacles, and discharg- 

ing it therefrom, all of which operate automatically. ‘The 
paper web from the roll, g, passes between the rollers, / /, by the upper one of which paste from the 
trough, d, is applied to its edges. It is then carried forward by the feed rollers, 6 6, and the neces- 
sary slits cut by a vertically reciprocating cutter, after which it is subjected to the action of a plunger, 
p, which shapes it by forcing it within one of a series of moulds on an endless chain, k, advanced 
intermittingly by a pawl, /, operated by an oscillating lever from the driving gbaft. The boxes are 
carried around by the endless chain until they successively arrive in a sufficiently dry condition at 
A point over an aperture, where they are forced out of the moulds by a vertically reciprocating 
plunger, p.— Gates. 

InKsTaND.—Fig, 82 is an inkstand made up of three sections, containing black and red ink and 
mucilage respectively, and held to their common base by a spiral spring and a cap plate. —Hail. 

Scripine INstrumeNtT.—Fig. 83 is an instrument for drawing spirals. The bar of the compass 
has a rack bar gearing into a pinion, causing the pencil to approach the centre at a uniform rate, 
thereby describing a scroll. ‘Ihe density of the coils is changeable by the substitution of other 
pinions. — Aing. 

Trpre-Wniter.—The race of fingers on keys in the type composing machine against fingers at 
the printer's case has been adverted to in one of the earlier articles of this series. Another contest 
has arisen, and that is fingers on keys in printing letters, against the fingers with the pen in ordi- 

nary writing. It is claimed that a few 

hours’ practice will enable a person to write 
as quickly as with a pen, and by continuous 
practice a speed of five times that of ordi- 
nary writing may be acquired. The writer, 
using the fingers and thumbs of both hands, 
depresses one piston after another on to the 
paper, the surface of which always lies in the 
centre of the writing ball, a (Fig. 84), and 
each time a letter is produced on the paper 
the table is caused to move one letter space 
toward the writer, impelled by the double 
action of the verge, v, caused by the closing 
of the current in the depression of the piston 
coming in contact with a spring, whereby 
, electro-magnets attract an armature, caus- 
\ -~,/ ing the movements of the verge, the recoil 
SS ge of which is communicated through a crown- 

wheel, shaft, another wheel, and a toothed 
rack to the table. When a line has been 
po el ee SS thus printed, as indicated by the signal bell, 
the table is again pushed up to the stand- 

ards, and a movable tooth affixed under the 


Fig. 83.—INstRUMENT FOR DRAWING SriRats. 


Fig. 85.—EvectricaL PHOTOMETER, 


stance, to a station near the geographical centre of the city. The object of the American fire-alarm 
telegraph is to give an instantaneous and definite alarm, either general or local, in a city or town, 
indicating the locality of a fire. ‘The object of the signal station is to indicate the existence and lo- 
cality of a fire in its neighborhood to the central station or to other signal stations, or to both. The 
number of signal stations should therefore be multiplied in proportion to the size of the city or town, 
in order to place one within a suitable distance of every house, and such stations are to be organized 
to give signals differing from one another, so that each shall indicate uniformly its own location by 
signalizing its number or other designation, and for fire-alarm purposes it is essential that the sig- 
nals be either recorded or audibly sounded. ‘The object of the central station is to receive intelli- 
gence of the existence and locality of a fire from a signal station in the neighborhood of the fire, 
and to give a correspondingly public alarm through the alarm-bells, and, if desired, also communi- 
cate with the signal stations by means of machinery operated or controlled by telegraphic action or 
influence emanating from the central station. ‘The object of the alarm-station, which is usually a 
belfry or bell tower, is to give a public alarm by means of blows upon a bell struck by machinery, 
the action of which is controlled from the central office or station by telegraph. Instead of a 
bell, other suitable 4 

mechanism for pro- 
ducing sound may V4 
be substituted. 
The function of 
the signal circuit 
is to connect tele- 
graphically several 
signal stations with 
the central station 
and with each oth- 
er, or simply to 
connect several 
signal stations with 
each other for sig- 
nalizing alarms of 
fire. ‘The function 
of the alarm cireuit 
is to connect tele- 
graphically one or 
more alarm sta- 
tions with a cen- 
tral station and 
with each other so 
as to combine such 
stations into an 
alarm system for 
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Fig. 87.—Evectro-macnetic ALARM TELEGRAPH. 


giving public alarm in case of fire. 
little to be desired.—Channing and Farmer. 

Fig. 88 is Sir Charles Wheatstone’s perforator for telegraph paper, designed to be used in connec- 
tion with the automatic or fast-speed telegraph formerly invented by him, and which comprises 


three distinct apparatuses indispensable to each other—1, a perforating machine, for preparimg the | 


messages to be sent on strips of 
paper ov other suitable material ; 
2, a transmitter, or apparatus for 


the currents produced by a vol- 
| taic battery, magneto - electric 
machine, or other rheomotor, 
in the order corresponding to 
the holes perforated in the strip, 
the direction and sequence of 
these ¢urrents being governed 
by pins so disposed as to enter 
the perforations, and operating 
in a manner analogous to that 
in the mechanism of a Jacquard 
loom, and the strip being ad- 
vanced intermittingly by the ac- 
tion of the pins; 3, a recording 
or printing apparatus, adapted 
to print or impress marks on a 
strip of paper, such marks cor- 
responding in their arrangement 
with the currents transmitted to 
the telegraph line and with the 
apertures in the perforated pa- 
per. ‘On the 28th of January, 
1867, a patent for Great Britain 
and Ireland was granted to Sir 
Charles Wheatstone for various 
improvements in the constituent 
parts of this system, the object 
of which was to efféct the print- 
ing of the dot and dash alphabet 
by means of positive and nega- 
tive currents, which are trans- 
mitted alternately in opposite 
directions, the arrangement being such that the current, whether positive or negative, produces a 
mark, of which the length varies according to the time that elapses before the current is reversed, 
such reversal producing an interval or blank space, the length of which continues to increase until 
the current in the first direction is renewed. In this system no reacting springs, and conse- 
quently no adjust- 
ments, are required 
in the printing  ap- 
paratus, as the alter- 
nate opposite currents 
produce the to and fro 


Fig. 88.—Srr CHaRLes WHEATSTONE’S PERFORATOR FOR 
TELEGRAPH PAPER. 
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Fig. 89.—Sin CHartrs WHEATSTONE’s TRANSMITTER FOR AUTOMATIC 
‘TELEGRAPH. 


movements of the marker, and lines of various lengths may be printed, even when instantaneous 
currents are employed. 

Fig. 88 illustrates the perforator or punching apparatus suitable for this system. It has three 
keys, each of which acts simultaneously on a series of punches, so that one key makes the perfora- 
tions corresponding to a dot, another those corresponding to a dash, and a third those requisite 
merely to advance the paper. The upper 
portion represents a vertical section of the 
instrument, the lower portion a horizontal 
section, showing the positions of the three 
keys. The punches are five in number, and 
are arranged in two lines, three punches be- 
ing in one transverse line, and two punches 
in the other transverse line. ‘The plan of 
the punching plate of the instrument is rep- 
resented in the small figure, the exterior and 
larger apertures being intended to receive 
the pins of the transmitter, which determine 
the transmission of positive and negative 
currents, and the middle and smaller aper- 
tures for the continuous and regular move- 
ment of the paper. ‘The strip of paper thus 
prepared with suitable perforations is then 
ready to be passed through the transmitter. — 
W heatstone. 

Fig. 89 is the transmitter suitable to this 
system. After the strip of paper has been 
prepared by means of the perforator just 
described, it is placed in the transmitter, 
shown in elevation in Fig. 89. ‘The trans- 
mitter regulates the passage of the electric 
currents along the telegraphic line from a 


FOR AvcTomaTic TELEGRAPH. 


These are the general features, and, in working, seem to leave | 


receiving the strips of paper so | 
prepared, and for transmitting | 


voltaic battery or magneto-electric machine in accordance with Fig. 91.—Macuine For 


the arrangement of the perforations in the paper strip. The Maxine Prre-recasep TELE. 
rotation of the axis, which may be effected by means of a weight GRAPH WIRE. 


or any other motive power, actuates the mechanism that gives 


motion to the paper strip, and that makes the contacts according to the perforations on the paper. 
It has a rocking piece, m, with a groove, q, to receive the paper strip, a spring clip, w, which holds 
the paper firmly during the recession of the rocking piece, and three wires or pins, x, y, z, place! 
transversely to the paper strip, which, by entering the external. apertures thereof, or by being pre- 
vented from entering the paper by the absence of apertures, regulate the succession, frequency, and 
direction of the electric currents sent into the telegraphic circuit. — Wheatstone. 

Fig. 90 illustrates the printing receiver suitable to this system. ‘This printing receiver is prpvided 
with an improved method of marking lines by means of ink upon moving strips or bands of oaper, 
the characteristic distinction of which is that the inking disk and tracing disk are both independent- 
ly kept in action by the maintaining power, and are not in actual contact with each other, and that 
the ink is retained on the circumference of the inking disk by capillary attraction. ‘The printing 
apparatus consists, first, of a trough of fluid ink; second, a vertical disk, grooved at its circumfer- 
ence, which takes the 
ink from the reser- 
voir, and holds it in 
its groove by capillary 
attraction while it is 
kept in motion by the 
maintaining power ; 
and third, of a small- 
er disk, called the tra- 
cer or marker, which, 
touching the ink re- 
tained in the groove, 
without coming in 
contact with the larger 
disk itself, is also kept 
in motion immediate- 
ly by the maintaining power. ‘The marking or tracing disk is so mounted that its axis, while rotating, 
is capable of being moved by the action of the electro-magnets, so as to bring the disk in contact 
with the paper. A current in one direction causes the marking disk to move toward the paper and 
trace the line, and the current in the opposite direction removes the disk to form the intervals, the 
residual magnetism of the electro-magnet retaining the magnetic armature, and consequently the 
tracing disk, in its position until a contrary current inverts the magnetism, and causes the armature 
to move from the opposite side and the tracing disk to recede from the paper.— Wheatstone. 

Fig. 91 is a machine for making pipe-incased telegraph wire. ‘The wire is introduced into the 
pipe simultaneously with the manufacture of the latter, being passed down an axial opening through 
the core of the pipe press. As the ram of the press descends, the lead escapes at the annular open- 
ing around the tubular core, and the wire is payed out from the reel at an equal rate, ‘“Ghe wire is 
loose in the pipe. — Honey. 

Fracturt Arraratus.—Fig. 92 is a splint for a fractured arm. The concavo-convex metallic 
splints are made up of compound plates, which adjust upon themselves both laterally and vertically. 
Clamping bands with set screws adjust along jointed rods, which sustain the apparatus. Additional 
narrow pressure bars adjust so as to press between the two bones of the lower arm. — Bissell, 

Fig. 93 is a pair of fracture boxes for the leg and thigh respectively. The bed-plates are adjust- 
able laterally and vertically. ‘The foot-rest also adjusts to the various positions required. Pressure ~ 
bars are added, which may be forced against the limb at various points desired. ‘The upper and 
lower parts of the fracture box are held at various angles to each other as required. An extension 


Fig. 92.—ARM-FRACTURE APPARATUS. 


SS 


Fig. 93.—LeG-FRACTURE APPARATUS. 


of one side passes up and rests in the armpit to form a counter-extension. A peculiarly constructed 
bandage secures the foot to its adjustable plate. Hooks connected in pairs hold the bandage whien 
required in changing parts of the apparatus and in bandaging.— Bissell. 

ENTAL AprakatTus.—Fig. 94, a, is a burring and finishing tool for dental engines. The bur- 
ring wheel is arranged so that it can be set at 
any required angle, and has wires attached for 
holding a sponge to contain water for cooling 
the wheel. —/Jitckman. 

4 is a flexible shaft for dental engines ; it is 
a chain covered with 
rubber or gutta-per- 
cha. — Starr. 

ec is a flexible 
shaft for dental 
engines; it has’ a 
catgut. core with 
coiled wire envel- 
ope. — Séarr. 

Fig. 95 is aclamp 
for embracing the 
crown of the tooth 
so as to press down 
upon it the rubber 
which forms what 
is known as the 
dam, to exclude sal- 
iva from the hole when filling a carious tvoth. 
—HHickman. 

Svuoar.—For a thousand years sugar was 
merely known to Enropeans as a travelers 
wonder, and it was used for many centuries as 


Fig. 95.—Rusaer Dam. 


Fig. 94.—Destat APPARATUs. 
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